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KEEP THE HOME FIRES 


BURNIN 








MAGINE the nation suddenly 

deprived of every ton of coal and 
coke—every gallon of fuel oil. With 
the first blast of icy winter, stark 
misery would threaten seventy-five 
per cent of the country’s population. 

The nearby forests which fed the 
hearths of our forefathers have 
vanished. The whang of the axe in 
the woodshed is replaced by the 
hum of high-powered trucks on 
street and highway, delivering an 
unfailing supply of one of man’s 
primary needs—fuel. 

To meet this human demand, a 
giant industry has developed—a 
nationwide net of mines, wells, 
processing plants, and distribut- 
ing facilities, totalling a combined 


International Trucks Serve Fuel Producers 
... Fuel Distributors ...and YOU! 


Sms 


investment of more than eleven 
billion dollars. 

There may be a difference of 
opinion on the relative merits of 
various fuels, but when it comes to 
their transportation, producers and 
distributors alike are agreed on the 
dependability and economy of 
International Trucks. 

Moderate first cost, rugged reli- 
ability on all roads in all weathers, 
long life, low operating costs per 
mile, per ton, or per gallon—these 
are definite realities which have 
contributed to the preference for 
International Trucks in this exact- 
ing industry. And equally so in 
every other line of business. Yours 
as well. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED) 


Chicago, Illinois 





No Matter How Varied Your 
Transportation Requirements 
Standardize on 
International Trucks 


The International Line is complete. It 
includes fast, light trucks for pick-up 
work; smart stream-lined speed trucks 
for deluxe delivery service; heavy-duty 
units for heavy hauling, and trucks 
especially built for dump work or 
semi-trailer service. Bodies and body 
equipment for all needs. International 
sizes range from %4-ton to 7!2-ton. 
New low prices prevail on the entire line. The 13g- 


ton, 4-speed Model A-2, for instance, a general utility 
truck for the average business, has been reduced to 


*615 


for 136-in. wheelbase chassis 
f. 0. b. factory (taxes extra) 
International Company-owned branches at 188 
points and dealers everywhere assure you 
unmatched service. 
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VOL. XXX, NO.12 


FORBES is devoted to the principle that, 
although based upon the profit motive, busi- 
ness exists for man and not man for business; 
that an adequate editorial service must there- 
fore include, in addition to BUSINESS news 
and FINANCIAL information, the subject of 
human relations—the BUSINESS OF LIFE. 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Anyway, 1932 is ending more en- 
couragingly than it began. 


Lame ducks aren't all confined to 
Congress these days. 


Hats off to Hoover for the way he 
has taken defeat. 


All isn’t gold that glitters in 
France. 


“Black ink is public approval, red 
ink is public hissing,’ pithily re- 
marked Kettering, General Motors 
research wizard. 


Stop injurious price-cutting. 


Share work—and other things. 


Semi-starvation faces Russians this 
Winter. Sovietism doesn’t mean the 
millennium. ; 


The income tax is an uncertain 
source of national income. A sales 
tax should prove more dependable. 


ee 
. 


Return of beer won't mean that it 
will be all beer and skittles for Amer- 
ica. 


Roosevelt will be judged by the 
company he selects for his Cabinet. 


Axe taxes! 


Some day we'll witness acute scar- 
city. 

Overdoing the gasoline tax will re- 
tard the wheels of progress. 


Despite all, it’s still a privilege to 
be an American. 


The next recovery should prove 
the real thing. 


A Merry Christmas—by. making 
others merry. 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


FACT and COMMENT 


By B. C. 


SOCIAL NDER normal conditions, prof- 
VERSUS its properly are the paramount 
PROFIT consideration in business. Under 
MOTIVES present conditions, profits must not 


be sought at the cost of patriotism. 
Big Business must not take drastic steps to effect savings 
if our whole social structure be thereby endangered. The 
Steel Corporation is closing a long-established plant in 
one community because the operations can be conducted 
more economically in another community. Hard-headed 
business, doubtless. But something besides hard-headed 
business must influence powerful industrialists and 
financiers these parlous days. Giant corporations must 
give due weight to the social consequences of revolution- 
ary steps. It would be condemnably shortsighted for any 
strong, mammoth corporation to bankrupt a community 
for the sake of conserving its surplus slightly. It would 
profit nothing to exercise cold-bloodedness in business if 
bloodshed were thereby incited. 

Never before were the actions of influential men of 
affairs invested with such far-reaching responsibility. 
They must be motivated, not solely by profit, but by 
patriotism. The whole is greater than any part. High 
Finance and Big Business must ponder how proposed 
acts would affect our entire social structure. 


Dawn always comes. 


REVISION OF WIGHT W. MORROW re- 


WAR DEBTS marked to the writer when the 
WILL PROVE German Reparations Plan was an- 
INEVITABLE nounced amidst much jubilation, 


“Tt’s only a stop-gap. It will tide 
things over for a while. But, of course, war debt pay- 
ments won’t be kept up for a generation or more.” That 
was sound prophecy. Regardless of how strongly we 
American taxpayers may resent having to shoulder ad- 
ditional burdens, revision of war debts will unquestion- 
ably prove inevitable. 

European nations really exhibited statesmanship at 
Lausanne—even though there was a string attached to the 
slate-cleaning agreement, a string which was, from the 
American viewpoint, a sting. It was assumed that America 
would also forego the bulk of debts owed her. The writer 
has been, and still is, uncompromisingly against cancella- 
tion. But full understanding of all the inter-related facts 
would convince Americans that reasonable revision would 
be less costly to them in the end than outright refusal to 
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take cognizance of the great change which has occurred 
in economic conditions throughout the world since’ the 
Young Plan was drawn up. 

Self-interest counsels conciliation on our part. But con- 
cessions must not be of the blanket variety, but must be 
based on the ability of each debtor to pay. Britain, for 
example, is far more entitled to further leniency than is 
France. A final, prudent settlement all around should re- 
move a brake on American and international progress 
and prosperity. 


Share! 
THIS BRITISH friend tells me that’ 
SPENDING inany people there, including 
MAY COME those of extremely modest circum- 
FIRST stances, have begun spending much 


more freely on amusements, travel 
and other “non-essentials.”” After all they have gone 
through, they crave diversion. Are we to witness some- 
thing similar here? Notwithstanding our appallingly 
widespread unemployment, notwithstanding drastic reduc- 
tions in wages, dividends, profits, notwithstanding a de- 
crease of almost four billions in total savings deposits in 
twelve months, there has lately been much less notable 
shrinkage in the receipts of places of amusement, much 
less falling off in attendance at popular football matches, 
much less decrease in travel than in expenditures for most 
necessities. The explanation probably is that people have 
become sick and tired of scrimping, of self-denial, of 
pinched monotony, and that they are consumed with an 
overwhelming desire to seek recreation. Sporting goods 
stores, I am told, are doing distinctly better than others. 
Similar statements come from retailers of certain other 
products designed to help people to forget their work-a- 
day troubles. 

The British visitor declares that old-time eagerness to 
save has abated there. Haven’t you heard some of your 
own friends, whose securities and other possessions have 
shrunk drastically in value, voice a similar sentiment? 
Perhaps this is the psychological explanation of what is 
occurring in Britain and of what appears to be develop- 
ing here also. 


Adversity steels the strong. 


Get through one minute at a time and yow'll get 
through. 
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This Alone Will Mean Success 


' J HAT does this country need to insure the avoid- 
ance of serious social trouble and the return of 
prosperity ? 

Many things; but, above all, underlying all, it needs 
wholehearted exercise of the Christmas spirit, especially 
by those occupying high place in the industrial, financial, 
business world. 

Never before was the thoughtful practice of the Golden 
Rule more essential to the preservation of our institutions. 

The head of a powerful corporation recently remarked : 
“We must face the fact that it will be a case of the sur- 
vival of the fittest.” 

It will avail the “fittest” nothing if they so wage their 
fight to survive that nationwide discontent, nationwide re- 
sentment, nationwide rebellion be incited by them, against 
them. 

If our most gigantic corporations and other organiza- 
tions demonstrate that they are out solely for Number 
One, and are utterly callous concerning the consequence 
to others of their acts, they need not hope to escape re- 
tribution. 


VERY responsible corporation, every responsible in- 

stitution, every responsible employer, every re- 
sponsible individual, must become cognizant of the in- 
disputable fact that something broader and deeper and 
farther-reaching than narrow self-interest must be taken 
into the reckoning in shaping policies and conduct under 
existing circumstances. 

Our whole financial structure, our whole industrial 
structure, our whole economic structure, our whole gov- 
ernmental structure, our whole social structure, are very 
definitely on trial, very definitely undergoing the most 
crucial test since the earliest days of the American Re- 
public. 

In influential circles, each must have regard for all, not 
only for himself. 

One very rich man, the dominating power in a number 
of large enterprises, told me, with pride and gusto, some 
time ago: “I saw how things were going, so I dumped 
on the market millions and millions of securities. I now 
have the cash deposited in the safest banks in the coun- 
try. So I should worry what happens.” 

I replied: “If enough men of your class do what you 
have done, you won’t be worrying about how many mil- 
lions you have on deposit or about the safety of the banks 
you have picked; you will be worrying about the safety 
of your neck.” 


ONTRAST that 
Young’s: 
When our economic system suffers from a severe cyclical or 


periodic disease, we face a problem not unlike an attack of typhoid 
on the human body. ... Perhaps from the point of view of the 


man’s attitude with Owen D. 


pure economist it might be said that the sooner we let this disease 
run its course, the more rapid the deflation, the more extreme the 
purging of weak institutions—ves, even the more severe the human 





suffering, the quicker will come the sound bottom and the recon- 
struction. With all respect to the economist, that we cannot do. 
Even if he is right we cannot do it... . We must mobilize our 
forces and resources to throw off the typhoid. None is too small 
and none too great to take up the burden, and he who avoids is 
traitor to all the rest. 





Naturally—and very properly—every business strives 
to do the best possible for itself. But action which, when 
given only superficial thought looked like the best, may, 
when deeply considered in all its bearings, actually be the 
worst. 


LWAYS men in authority must ask themselves what 

the effect of a proposed step is likely to be, not 
simply on their own balance sheet, but on public senti- 
ment, on our social conditions as a whole. 

By scrupulously pondering the larger consequences of 
proposed acts, by keeping very prominently in mind the 
present precarious state of our whole capitalistic system, 
by exercising enlightened business statesmanship rather 
than shortsighted mercenariness, by, in short, being gov- 
erned by the Christmas spirit, by adhering to the Golden 
Rule, those who have been entrusted with large responsi- 
bilities can contribute invaluably to steering the nation 
successfully through the raging storm of dissatisfaction 
and distress. 

This course and this course alone will pilot us into 
smooth waters of prosperity. 


Look up or fall down. 


MOTOR Y hat’s off to our motor man- 
MAKERS ufacturers. They refuse to 
HAVE take a licking lying down. Un- 
COURAGE daunted by disappointing demand 


this year, most oi them have spent 
millions upon millions improving their product for 1933. 
No other industry stakes so much on the chance of captur- 
ing public approval. Unless they can drum up satisfac- 
tory volume of sales, manufacturers know that their heavy 
investment in new designs, new dies, new tools will prove 
unprofitable. But they have increased rather than de- 
creased their expenditures this season on improving the 
quality and appearance of their merchandise. Also, their 
advertising and sales budgets have been dictated by cour- 
age rather than by cowardice. Whatever may develop 
in the way of consumer demand in the next few months, 
the indisputable fact is that America’s supply of motor 
transportation has been allowed to run down to the lowest 
ebb in years, and that, sooner or later, sales will rise to 
and exceed even the 1929 total. 

We cannot afford to walk! 


Inspiration comes to him who works, not waits. 
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GORDON SEL- 
e FRIDGE, emi- 
nently successful as a 
merchant, first in Chi- 
cago and now in London, 
recently had all his store- 
folks wear the shield re- 
produced here. Mr. Sel- 
fridge tells me that sales 
immediately increased. 
Customers consciously 
or unconsciously were 
impressed by this ex- 
pression of cheerfulness. Their mental state prompted 
them to spend more freely. Since this inexpensive 
wrinkle worked so satisfactorily in Selfridge’s department 
store, presumably similar results would be achieved if 
used by retailers in this country. Essentially true is it, of 
course, that millions of individuals and families are in 
a position to spend more than they have been spending. 
Most Americans are tired of pessimism, of doleful talk 
and dire predictions. The writer has worn the shield ever 
since receiving it, and it has excited many comments, al- 
most all favorable. 
Try it! 





The sin of sins is insincerity. 


AVE we fallen into the habit 


TOO PRONE 

TO “LET of leaning over-much upon 
UNCLE SAM the Government, of expecting too 
DO IT” much from the Government, of 


looking to Washington for initiative 
which we ourselves should originate? The Presidential 
campaign so monopolized newspaper and public attention 
that the role the Government plays assumed exaggerated 
dimensions in our minds. The difference between good 
government at Washington and poor government is, of 
course, important. But even the best government cannot 
relieve you and me of the need for bestirring ourselves, 
the need for solving our own problems, the need for 
exercising vigorous and vigilant self-help. 

The National City Bank of New York penetratingly 
observes fhat the widespread belief “that governments are 
primarily responsible for prosperity” is regrettable. It 
explains: 

The fact is that the relations of governments to prosperity are 
negative rather than positive. A bad government, which wastes 
the public revenues, needlessly burdens the people with taxation, 
fails in the provision of a sound monetary system or in the main- 
tenance of order or the proper administration of justice, will ham- 
per the prosperity of the people, disturb business, and block or 
retard recovery; but for the most part industry, trade, and busi- 
ness of all kinds are carried on by the people without other gov- 
ernmental assistance. ; 

All students of the question recognize that the fundamental 
condition of prosperity is a state of balance in various economic 
relationships between individuals or groups of the population. It 
is necessary that costs, prices and wages of every kind be in 


equitable relation with other costs, prices and wages, so that the 
goods or services offered by each group exchange on an equitable 
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basis with those offered by others, resulting in a rapid flow of all 
products into consumption. Goods coming to the market not only 
satisfy needs but represent buying power for other goods, and 
there is no source of buying power outside of the-exchanges be- 
tween the various industries and occupations. 

In the state of free society which exists in this country, the 
government can have little to do with these relationships. The 
people themselves determine them. In these relationships is to be 
found the explanation of the industrial dtsorder of to-day; and 
obviously the remedy is to be found there and must be applied by 
the individuals involved. 

Those who count upon some stroke of administrative policy are 
not likely to make as vigorous efforts to get their own affairs in 
order, or to give as freely their co-operation in restoring the 
balance in costs, wages and prices, as if they realized to the full 
their own responsibilities, and the attack upon the problem of re- 
adjustment is thereby weakened. 


Doubtless the adoption of a prudent sales tax will ma- 
terially strengthen our national finances. But it cannot 
prove a panacea for all our governmental ills. Others 
cocksurely imagine that the legalization and taxation of 
beer will, as if by magic, recapture prosperity. It won't, 
of course. 

Individual success must come from the efforts of each 
individual, not from politicians. 


EADS of America’s leading 


U. S. ISN’T 

READY FOR insurance companies, although 
COMPULSORY always extremely keen to increase 
INSURANCE their business, declare that unem- 


ployment is not a practicable insur- 
ance risk. They ask whut would have happened to insur- 
ance companies had unemployment insurance been uni- 
versally in force in this country during the last three years. 
They reply that it would have been impossible to main- 
tain substantial payments for three years to anything like 
five million to twelve million unemployed. 

Fores long has warned American industry that it was 
neglecting to make adequate provision to care for its own, 
to set up in profitable years wage reserves, to establish 
sound old-age pensions and otherwise to guard against 
just such deplorable conditions as those now afflicting the 
country. The further warning was given that continued 
neglect would lead to action by politicians, probably un- 
wise, radical, disruptive action. 

The portents are that 1933 will unleash clamor for the 
enactment of compulsory unemployment insurance legis- 
lation by the Federal and state governments. This out- 
look is disturbing because it is unlikely that politicians will 
devote the vast, searching, mature investigation, study and 
deliberation essential to formulating wise, workable, main- 
tainable plans. Certainly, we are not yet ready for im- 
mediately rushing into comprehensively far-reaching 
social legislation of this kind. The experiences, the 
tragedies of other nations should be thoroughly probed. 
The best brains in America should be called into con- 
sultation. 

Industry’s dilatoriness is not adequate reason for risk- 
ing flying from the frying pan into the fire. 


Satisfaction signals stagnation. 


Make your Christmas gifts count. Give worthwhile 


Books. 





Suggestions appear on pages 22 and 23. 
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Federal Taxes Imposed During 1932 
Excise Tax on New Passenger Cars 3% 
Excise Tax on New Trucks....... 2% 
Repair Parts and Accessories..... 2% 
Gasoline Tax Per Gallon......... 1¢ 
Oil Tax Per Gallon.............. 4¢ 
Tire Casings Per Pound.......... 2%4¢ 
Tire Tubes Per Pound........... 
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Is High Taxation 
of Motor 


By PAUL W. 


President, General Motors 


HE frantic search by our governmental bodies for 
new sources of taxation has resulted in burdening 
motor vehicle owners this year with increased taxa- 
tion enacted in the last session of Congress estimated to 
be in excess of $250,000,000. These federal taxes are 
affecting all purchasers of new vehicles through the excise 
tax, and every user pays a relative proportion according to 
the amount he spends for gasoline, oil, tires and new parts. 

New motor vehicle tax measures have also been passed 
during the last two years, tapping new sources of revenue 
for states and municipalities. State license and gasoline 
taxes have increased from an average per vehicle of $8.68 
in 1919 to $34.10 for 1931, an increase of 292 per cent. 

Total taxes paid by the motorist in 1931 amounted to 
$1,025,000,000 for license fees, gasoline taxes, municipal and 
personal property taxes on motor vehicles. The tax bill 
for 1932, inclusive of the new federal tax and the increase 
in state and local taxes, is estimated to reach the stupendous 
figure of $1,500,000,000. 

In 1931, special motor vehicle taxes for license fees, 
gasoline taxes and personal property taxes on vehicles 
amounted to one-tenth of the entire U. S. tax bill. 

These taxes do not include real estate taxes on garages 
of private owners, nor the multiplicity of special vehicle 
taxes paid by commercial operators of trucks, buses and 
taxicabs, nor taxes on terminal buildings, repair shops, real 
estate, nor are occupation and income taxes included. 

Additional burdens not included in any taxation figures 
must also receive consideration. Plucking of the motorist 
has become a hobby of petty peace officers and township 
judges who impose heavy fines for various kinds of minor 
infractions of traffic regulations. This indirect burden 
on motor vehicle operators cannot be estimated at this time, 
because definite figures are not available, but it is safe to 
assume that many millions of dollars are extracted from 
the pocketbook of the motorist each year. 


OTOR vehicle taxes collected through license fees 
Mave increased at a most alarming rate during the past 
two years in a number of states. In one instance, a tax 
bill was presented in a State Legislature during 1932 pro- 
posing a license tax rate on the gross weight of commercial 
vehicles which exceeded the original purchase price, in 
other words, a yearly tax of over 100 per cent. on the 
value of the new vehicle, not including gasoline and other 
taxes. This tax bill, of course, was defeated in the Legis- 
lature, but nevertheless the very fact that such a proposal 
was made definitely indicates that the selfish interests be- 
hind this movement for higher taxation on buses and 
trucks have lost all sense of proportion. 

That commercial vehicle owners are now paying their 
just share for the use of the highway is evidenced by 
statistics showing that while trucks and buses constitute 
only about 12 per cent. of the vehicles on the highway they 
pay approximately 30 per cent. of the total motor vehicle 
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Limiting the Use 
Vehicles? 


SEILER 


Truck Company 


taxes. In some states, the share of taxes paid by com- 
mercial motor vehicles is still greater. In Ohio, for in- 
stance, out of each 100 vehicles registered there are 89 
passenger cars and 11 commercial vehicles, yet this 11 
per cent. pays 40 per cent. of the Ohio registration fees. 
Trucks and buses in particular have been singled out for 
discriminatory taxation and the rapid tax increase has 
reached the point where the development of economical 
transportation is threatened with stagnation. 


AISING the tax on gasoline has been a favorite 
hobby of our governmental bodies in their search 
for new sources of revenue. In certain states, this tax 
has been pyramided to the point where the gasoline tax 
amounts to 11 cents per gallon. In certain localities in 
Alabama, the gasoline tax has been boosted to the point 
where the operating cost of motor vehicles has become pro- 
hibitive for many people—the State takes 6¢, the Federal 
government 1¢, the County 3¢, and the city 2¢; total, 12¢. 
Pyramiding of the gas tax in Alabama is the result of a 
law which gives cities and municipalities the right to levy 
taxes on everything taxed by the State. 

In spite of this excessive gasoline tax imposed upon 
Alabama motorists, House Bill No. 184 was introduced in 
the special session of the Legislature during October, 1932, 
proposing to add an additional 3 cent State tax per gallon. 
This bill was reported favorably by the Ways and Means 
Committee but public opinion had been aroused to such an 
extent against this measure that it was defeated in the 
House by a vote of 58 to 38. Immediately, however, two 
other bills were introduced proposing increases of 1¢ and 
2¢, respectively. The 1¢ bill was finally passed and signed 
by the Governor, bringing the State tax up to 6¢ per gallon, 
and the total tax up to 12¢ in certain Alabama localities. 

When the tax on any kind of product constitutes a sales 
tax in excess of the retail selling price, it is evident that 
the tax burden becomes equivalent to a law prohibiting 
the use of that commodity to the majority of people in that 
state. Based on a retail price of 81% cents per gallon (not 
including tax) for regular gasoline in the Detroit area, 
the present gas tax constitutes a sales tax ranging from 35 
per cent. to 141 per cent. In comparing this with the small 
general manufacturers’ sales tax defeated in the last session 
of Congress, it is evident that the automouve industry and 
the products used by motor vehicle owners have been 
singled out for discriminatory taxation. 


N the old days prior to the advent of the automobile, 

we had toll roads in many parts of this country. At 
the present time, every filling station on the highway is a 
toll collecting agency for federal, state and, in many cases, 
for county and city governments. This toll paid through 
the gasoline tax varies considerably, depending upon the 
cost of the fuel, the weight of the vehicle and the relative 
mileage traveled by each vehicle per gallon of gasoline. 








Ewing Galloway 
Entrance to Holland Tunnel, New York City 











On a basic tax of 5 cents per gal- 
lon, a light passenger car consuming 
one gallon of gasoline each 20 miles 
pays a road toll tax of $50 for every 
20,000 miles while a heavy truck 
pulling a trailer pays a toll of $400 
for 20,000 miles of highway usage. 


ITH the imposition of higher 

license fees and gasoline taxes 
during the past two years, in addi- 
tion to other special taxes such as 
public permit fees for commercial 
carriers, mileage taxes, gross revenue 
taxes, ton-mile taxes, municipal 
privilege fees, the tax burden in 
many localities has reached a point 
where a constantly greater share of 
the operating cost dollar is absorbed 
by taxes. The total tax bill for buses 
and trucks during 1931 was only 15 
million dollars below the total taxes 
paid by all railroads. 

While the automotive industry has 
succeeded, through engineering re- 
search and manufacturing economies, 
in reducing the selling price of its 
products and the operating cost per 
mile in a far greater relative propor- 
tion than existing cost factors in other 
major industries have been reduced, 
Taxeteers are planning to place ad- 
ditional burdens of discriminatory 
taxes on automotive products. A 
Tax Commissioner in Michigan is- 
sued a statement recently that trucks 
should be taxed higher because po- 
tatoes from Gaylord, Michigan, are 
trucked to Flint at $.16%4 per hun- 
dred pounds, $.04% less than the 
railroad rate. According to this public 
official, the farmer should be denied 
the privilege of saving $.04% per 
hundred pounds in _ transportation 
charges on his potatoes from farm to 
market, in order to save one of the 
lame railroad branch lines in North- 
ern Michigan. Taxation on commer- 
cial motor vehicles is a fixed expense 
which must be added to the operating 
cost and eventually such increases in 
the cost of transporting any type of 
merchandise must be passed on by 
the shipper to the consumer. 


HE Legislatures in over 40 states 

are scheduled to convene in 1933 
and attempts will be made to increase 
license fees and gasoline taxes, to- 
gether with other special taxes on 
privately owned and for-hire motor 
vehicles of all types. 

In addition to increased taxation, 
attempts will also be made to divert 
the proceeds for purposes other than 
construction and maintenance of 
highways. At the present time, taxes 
on motorists are already being di- 
verted for the maintenance of fish 
hatcheries, propagation of oysters, 
maintenance of inland waterways, 
construction of ship docks, mainten- 


ance of public schools and state insti- 
tutions, and many other uses not re- 
lated to highway construction and 
maintenance. Recent sessions of state 
legislatures brought forth proposals 
to use special motor vehicle tax funds 
as doles for unemployment relief. 
That such a program would be of 
little benefit insofar as the unemploy- 
ment situation is concerned can easily 
be realized when we compare the di- 
vision of the highway dollar, 77 cents 
of which is spent for labor. Why di- 
vert the motor tax dollar for unem- 
ployment relief when much road 
work remains to be done in the rural 
districts? Farmers use over 5,000,- 
000 motor vehicles, yet over 70 per 
cent. of the farms in the United 
States are not located on surfaced 
roads. Road improvements in rural 
districts are beneficial to the general 
public. 

While there is no doubt that our de- 
pression period has been partly re- 
sponsible for the decrease in regis- 
trations amounting to 711,762 vehi- 
cles in 1931 as compared with the 
preceding year, there is also evidence 
that high taxes increasing the operat- 
ing cost of motor vehicles have had 
some influence on the number of 
vehicles in use. 


EGISTRATION of motor ve- 

hicles for 1931 shows an average 
national decrease of 2.8 per cent. as 
compared with 1930. But—in ten 
states whose 1931 gasoline taxes 
were 5 cents or more, registrations 
fell, on the average, 9.7 per cent. ; in 
ten states where taxes were from 
2 to 5 cents, 1931 registrations fell 
only 0.8 per cent. 

Production figures of the auto- 
motive industry do not present a very 
encouraging picture and almost no 
other industry has suffered from the 
general depression to any greater ex- 
tent. According to the most reliable 
estimates, the automotive industry 
during 1932 is working on a 25 per 
cent. basis as compared with 1929 
new vehicle production figures. Any 
attempts to place higher tax burdens 
on automotive products and impose 
drastic restrictive regulations on com- 
mercial transport cannot be con- 
ducive to the prosperity in this im- 
portant basic industry. The basic 
economic structures of our American 
industries are so closely interwoven 
and related to each other that curtail- 
ment in any one of our basic in- 
dustries, eventually, will react on the 
prosperity of many other lines of 
business. 

The automotive industry, manu- 
facturers, dealers and the owners of 
motor vehicles, at no time have op- 
posed reasonable tax measures, but 
when selfish interests with ample 
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funds available for publicity and 
lobbying activities are preparing to 
saddle additional discriminatory tax 
burdens on the motor vehicle own- 
ers, and the products of the auto- 
motive and kindred industries, the 
time has arrived for public opinion to 
assert itself and follow the example 
of Maine, Oregon and Indiana, where 
proposals for iniquitous tax measures 
were recently defeated. 


OME of the major problems of 

vital interest to the owners of 
26,000,000 motor vehicles deserving 
attention during the 1933 legislative 
sessions may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. Repeal of the special Federal 
Motor Vehicle Taxes imposed during 
the last session of Congress. 

2. Prohibit the pyramiding of 
motor vehicle taxes by municipalities. 

3. The state to be the sole taxing 
agency and all funds derived from 
special motor vehicle taxes to be used 
only for highway construction and 
maintenance. 

4. The states to give consideration 
to the adoption of laws similar to 
those of North Carolina, Pennsylvania 
and Virginia, where construction and 
maintenance of all highways and 
roads are gradually placed under the 
control of the State Highway De- 
partment, thereby eventually reduc- 
ing the tax burdens on rural com- 
munities. 

5. All highway _ construction 
projects to be originated for conven- 
ience and necessity of the general 
public and according to traffic re- 
quirements, regardless of political in- 
fluences. 

6. Allotments of highway funds 
for new construction to be based on 
a 5 or 10 year budget plan with defin- 
ite limitations on yearly expenditures 
and necessary tax revenues. 

7. Relief from excessive taxation 
in those states where motor vehicle 
taxes have reached prohibitive levels. 

8. The legislatures that are about 
to convene not to impose additional 
tax burdens on motor vehicle owners 
until a fact-finding committee ap- 
pointed by the legislature has made a 
careful study to determine what in- 
fluence such taxes may have in af- 
fecting the unemployment situation 
and the interests of the public. 

At this time, it would be decidedly 
unwise to take any hasty action in 
matters of taxation or regulation 
which would involve dangers of 
stifling the development of highway 
transport in any of its phases. 
Drastic changes in regulations or im- 
position of excessive taxes on any 
mode of highway transport could not 
be considered as contributing factors 
to the return of prosperity. 
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A Christmas Message 


By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
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ANY people are feeling that this chaotic year is an 

inappropriate setting for the beauty of Christmas. As 
a matter of fact, however, the first Christmas came in just 
such an anxious time. The Roman Empire sat restlessly in 
its dominion, and in Palestine cruel Herod faced the people’s 
smouldering rage. Christmas is at home in difficulty. Its 
angels are used to singing above a troubled world. 


In America our problem would be sooner solved if this year 
we listened understandingly to the Christmas message. 





UNSELFISH GIVING 





The spirit symbolized by our Christmas gifts to friends and 
family must this year be extended in serious earnest to all the 
needy if America is to be saved. When the foundations of 
economic security go out from under the homes of a people 
the welfare of the nation is at stake. The spirit of Christmas 
goodwill never was more needed than it is this year. 





THE SENSE OF SOCIAL SOLIDARITY 





The fortune of each of us is entangled with the welfare of all 
of us. No man is the whole of himself; society is the rest 
of him. We cannot individually count on health or wealth 
unless everybody can count on them. We are all tied up 
together in one bundle of life, so that the angel’s song, “Good- 
will to men,” is not poetry alone but the cry of sober 
social need. 





THE COURAGE TO FACE SOCIAL CHANGE 





The first Christmas Day was the forerunner of tremendous 
change. In a world of strife “peace on earth” cannot come 
without widespread, deep-seated alterations. In America now 
we face a new era in social, economic, and international cir- 
cumstances—wrought by reform, let us pray, and not by 
revolution—and never were high ideals of the goal, level- 
headed wisdom in the method, and stout courage in the 
endeavor more needed. “Peace on earth” at Christmastime 
is not a sedative but a challenge. 





FAITH AND FORTITUDE IN DIFFICULTY 




















Christmas means that. Over a troubled world a great light 
shone at Bethlehem, and in mankind a new hope rose. Many 
an anxious era has befallen race and nation, but always, like 
new wood piled on a bonfire and at first dampening it, the 
very difficulties have at last caught fire and made a stronger 
blaze. Life is not futile, man’s history is not purposeless, we 
“fall to rise, are baffled to fight better,” and what begins as 
an ideal turns out at last to be a fact. 
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MARKETING 


Rails Fight Competition 
With New Weapons 


AILROAD events move swiftly 

in Chicago, center of a territory 

bitterly fought for by train and by 
truck. 

Last June, the Chicago, North 
Shore, and Milwaukee electric line 
started carrying loaded, independent- 
ly owned trucks on flat cars ( ForBEs, 
July 15, 1932). In August, a truck- 
ing subsidiary of Railway Express 
Agency moved its first experimental 
truckload of merchandise over the 
roads between South Bend, Indiana, 
Chicago, and Milwaukee—that com- 
pany’s first direct attempt to divert 
independent truck revenue to the 
railroads, and a successful one so far. 

And now the Alton Railroad ap- 
plies to steam the method the North 
Shore uses for electricity—that of 
carrying loaded trucks and trailers, 
independently owned, between points 
on its line. 

The initial service is between Chi- 
cago and East St. Louis, Illinois. 


WHAT’S NEW 
in Profitable Management 





The Alton sees that trucks are prop- 
erly fastened, but the owner loads 
and unloads at his own expense. 
Rates are on a per unit basis (two 
units are carried on each flat or 
gondola car), varying from $33 for 
trucks or trailers less than 20 feet 
long to $66 for those from 30 to 34 
feet in length. The Alton claims 
that it costs the truck-owner more to 
travel between Chicago and St. 
Louis by road than it does by rail. 
The first month’s traffic—highly sat- 
isfactory, says the Alton—appears to 
bear out the contention. 


N the East, too, railroad events 

are on the march. 

As the Florida Year-Round Clubs 
Special, crack New York-to-Miami 
flier, pulled out of the Pennsylvania 
Station one evening in November, 
passengers wandered into a car whose 
like they had never seen before—a 
“recreation car.’ Some rode the 
electric horse in the gymnasium; 
some browsed in the library; a few 
splashed in the miniature swimming 
pool, ten feet long, six feet wide, two 
feet deep. If they preferred moving 
pictures, a show was going on in a 
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car-wide corridor; later, the room 
was cleared, and passengers might 
dance to the tunes of a three-piece 
orchestra. If they still weren’t satis- 
fied, passengers found expert instruc- 
tors in bridge and backgammon on 
hand to show them the finer points 
of the games. Suggested by Henry 
L. Doherty, board chairman of Cities 
Service Company and Florida en- 
thusiast, and sponsored by four rail- 
roads and the Pullman Company, the 
recreation car is expected to relieve 
the boredom of travel, to help Florida- 
bound vacationists to get acquainted 
with each other before they reach 
their destination. 

And commuters, as well as long- 
distance travelers, have a new con- 
venience. For those who like to 
sleep to the last minute, a “breakfast 
car’ is running on one of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford’s 
suburban trains into New York. 
Louis S. Ritter, New York business 
man, supplied the idea; the New 
Haven furnished him with a day- 
coach to carry it out. He transformed 
it into a traveling cafeteria, looking 
not unlike a spic-and-span roadside 
“dining car,” with a counter, red- 
















Through Trains Every Ten 
Minutes? 


TARTLING possibilities are of- 
fered by this newest develop- 
. ment in railroad equipment, tests of 
which were started on December 5 
by the Michigan Central. By con- 
verting long and relatively infrequent 
passenger trains on main line runs 
up to 300 miles into high-speed units 
departing every few minutes, the 
builders expect to revolutionize rail 
travel; departures between Detroit 
and Chicago, for example, might 
take place every ten minutes. Re- 
sults would be more passengers (be- 
cause of more convenience com- 
pared with other forms of travel), 
greater utilization of tracks and sta- 
tions, lower fixed and operating costs, 
more profits. 


All-aluminum, highly streamlined, 
carrying 42 passengers, the car is 
powered with a 16-cylinder gasoline 


engine which drives it at a speed far 
exceeding a mile a minute. Uniquely 
steel-aluminum-and-rubber 


designed 


wheels add to riding comfort. Total 
weight is only a quarter that of a 
standard passenger coach of the same 
capacity; and 
the rapid ac- 
celeration and 
deceleration 
which result, 
claim the mak- 
ers, will allow 
the car to stop 
at way stations 
and still beat the 
time of to-day’s ex- 
tra-fare trains. 
The car combines 
the research efforts of a 
number of organizations 
in helping the railroads to 
solve their problems: Clark 
Equipment Company (the 
builders), Aluminum Company 
of America, B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, University of Michigan test- 
ing laboratories, and automobile and 
airplane manufacturers. 
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topped stools and benches, curtains, 
and pine-board paneling. Club break- 
fasts range in price from 30c to 75c; 
so far, commuters have taken to the 
breakfast car like a favorite item on 
the menu—hot cakes. On return 
trips, just before dinner, business 
also is good—a real surprise to the 
management. 


Manufacturer Drops Direct- 
to-Dealer Distribution 


FTER trying direct-to-dealer 

distribution, the National Bat- 
tery Company of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, (manufacturers of consumer 
and industrial storage batteries) now 
is going back to the wholesaler— 
having decided that he is indispensa- 
ble in these days of stiff competition 
for outlets and sales. 

Behind the decision to change were 
three conditions: 

1. An analysis of the company’s 
dealer organization revealed that 
poor business had cut down the in- 
comes of dealers to the point where 
their accounts payable and general 
credit standing required close and 
frequent attention. But the com- 
pany’s salesmen could call on them, at 
the very best, only once in sixty days; 
the average was nearer ninety. 

2. The average dealer’s working 
capital was low; as a result, he had 
to buy on a _ hand-to-mouth basis. 
This meant that he was buying near 
home, even at a slightly higher price, 
to get the immediate delivery service 
he needed. 

3. National Battery’s salesmen 
worked hard; but their territories 
were so large that they had to ignore 
entirely an important number of 
potentially good outlets in small 
towns. 

To straighten out these difficulties, 
the company called in the help of the 
wholesaler. His salesmen could visit 
dealers once every two weeks, far 
more often than could company sales- 
men; the wholesaler’s men covered 
their territories intensively, and thus 
were in a position to open up neg- 
iected outlets; the wholesaler’s com- 
mand of his territory gave him a 
marked advantage over the manufac- 
turer in filling rush shipments; and, 
finally, the selling effort behind Na- 
tional batteries would be increased 
by the greatly increased number of 
men selling them. 

But National Battery is making 
the change more than a simple dele- 
gation of territory. Whenever pos- 
sible, the company calls a meeting of 
the wholesaler’s entire sales force in 
the nearest factory branch, where 
each man is given a complete course 
in the sale and merchandising of the 
product. In this way, the company 
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HIS Winter, new markets for decorative lighting are being 
explored by electrical dealers and utilities. To store owners 
they are emphasizing the sales-increasing value of Christmas 
decorations. And to home owners they are preaching the doctrine 
of decorating for anniversaries, weddings, and holidays as well as 


for the year-end season. 


Prize contests have stimulated Christ- 


mas lighting among home owners in the past. Fewer prizes will 
be given this year, but the momentum previously built up is ex- 
pected to carry on the custom undiminished. 








prepares him to do a real selling 
job, and creates enthusiasm for its 
line. 


To-day, the company finds it must 
carry more salesmen on its payroll 
than before if it is to give whole- 
salers the necessary co-operation in 
getting started in their territories. 
3ut eventually it expects a decrease. 
In any case, the new system of dis- 
tribution is off to a flying start, for 
unit sales and profits are ahead of the 
same period in 1931. 


Insurance Marketers Keep 
Their Eyes on the Consumer 


RASHED markets and slashed 

salaries have spelled difficulty to 
many a business; but not necessarily 
to insurance. For insurance com- 
panies, instead of butting their heads 
against a stone wall, have been quick 
to shift their marketing efforts as 
the consumer’s needs and ability to 
buy have changed. 


1. Many private fortunes have 
been wiped out. So annuity policies 
have been pushed as a substitute for 
the lost personal estate. Successfully, 
too; premium income from annuity 
policies shot up from $99,000,000 in 
1929 to $183,000,000 in 1931, and 
may go higher this year. Meanwhile, 
premium income from all forms of 
insurance has been growing only 
slightly, and a fifteen per cent. de- 


cline may be in sight for this year. 

2. Salaries and wages of insur- 
ance prospects have been slashed 
right and left until they are’ well be- 
low normal. To meet this condition, 
insurance companies are emphasizing 
the sale of policies which call for 
light premiums to-day, heavier ones 
several years hence. And convertible 
term insurance, on which premiums 
are low but which can be turned into ° 
ordinary life after a period of sev- 
eral years without further medical 
examination, is coming in for much 
selling attention. 


3. With inventories at low levels 
and with the preservation of business 
income rather than capital assets 
alone occupying the minds of busi- 
ness men, fire insurance companies 
have pushed the sale of policies 
which cover income, use and occu- 
pancy rather than property value 
alone. 

And insurance has been finding 
new products as well .as_ putting 
new emphasis on old products. For 
example: so important did the 
Chrysler corporation consider the 
radio dealer meeting which intro- 
duced the new Plymouth (Forses, 
Nov. 15, 1932) that the program was 
insured for $500,000 against me- 
chanical breakdowns, SOS calls from 
ships at sea, wire interruptions, and 
accidents or delays suffered by the 
talent hired for the occasion. 
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How to Get Your Share 
of a Business Increase 


F business should suddenly rise 
to higher levels, now or this 
Spring, thousands of manufac- 
turing plants would be unable to fill 
the orders sent in by their salesmen. 
Still more surprising: there are to- 
day hotels and apartment houses and 
stores representing millions of dol- 
lars in investment which are unable 
to share in a demand which actually 
exists at this moment—to say nothing 
of that which may arise in 1933. 
All this in spite of our much- 
vaunted overcapacity, and ability to 
produce more than we can consume. 


A certain steel plant has two fur- 
naces. For more than two years, 
only one has been operating. Re- 
cently the head of this plant told a 
salesman: “If we should get one good 
big order, it would be six months be- 
fore we could ship our first carload.” 


The reason? For two years and 
more, all repairs and replacements in 
the active furnace have been made by 
robbing the inactive furnace, instead 
of through new purchases. For any 
possibility of immediate use, the 
second furnace is crippled. 

The manager of a large cement 
plant, now idle, reports that when 
time comes to start again, he will 
have to spend a million dollars before 
‘ the first wheel turns. 


UT it is not the large plants 

alone which will be vulnerable 
to more alert competitors when 1933 
business volume begins to pile up. 

One plant of moderate size may, 
in normal times, use a half-dozen 
pumps in its processes. For the last 
few years, only two of these pumps 
have been in operation. When re- 
pair parts were needed, capital ex- 
penditure has been saved by “bor- 
rowing” from the other four—not 
one of which is fit to do its share on 
sudden notice. 

These are examples of incapacity 
that is due to lack of normal upkeep 
and repairs. Besides repair parts. 
other details essential to proper op- 
eration have been almost universally 
skimped in these three years of 
super-economy: paint, lubrication, 
roofing, lights, floor repairs, power 
maintenance. 

But there is an even greater 


By A. W. ROBERTSON 


Chairman of the Board, Wéesting- 
house Electric & Manufacturing 
Company and Chairman, Industrial 
Rehabilitation Committee. 





potential source of trouble for 1933 
managers, when business opportuni- 
ties come their way. 

This is obsolescence. 

In organization after organization, 
it is going to be discovered that 
the gigantic ogre Obsolescence has 
taken greater toll in the past three 
years than in the previous ten or 
fifteen. 

For this there are several reasons. 


One is changed conditions. Own- 
ers of more than one New York 
apartment house completed in 1930 
are discovering that their property is 
to-day obsolete, because its rooms 
and suites were scaled to 1929 in- 
comes. Only drastic changes can 
make it now profitable. 


Another obsolescence cause is 
technical progress. Machine-makers, 
eager to restore their business, have 
been feverishly active in designing 
new production marvels—every one 
of- which makes older machines 
obsolete. 

Again, there is necessity for low- 
er costs. In many lines, enterpris- 
ing newcomers have bought bankrupt 
plants for a song. To meet their 


costs, plants capitalized on a pre- 
1930 basis will have to adopt every 
possible cost-saving expedient. In 


competition, their 1929 machines are 
obsolete. 


HIS amazing situation, so full 

of serious possibilities for those 
organizations which are still follow- 
ing the “Don’t spent a cent till you 
have to” policy, is now being brought 
to the attention of business men in 
several hundred cities by the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Rehabilitation 
and its local branches. From one 
standpoint this . committee is a 
gigantic sales promotion organiza- 
tion for fundamental American in- 
dustry. The makers of machinery, 
paint, roofing, building materials, 
elevators, delivery trucks, office 
equipment, water softening appa- 
ratus, control instruments, power 
plant equipment and other “capital 
goods” who are giving their time to 
Industrial Rehabilitation work hope 
it may pay them in dollars and cents 
to do so. 

But for once their self-interest is 
also a matter of public service, and 
the success of this business men’s 
committee is possible only because 
there are several good reasons why 
business men in every community 
should make capital expenditures, 
large and small, now. 


NE is that the company which 

does not put its plant and equip- 
ment in first class shape now may be 
caught napping by its competitors. 

Another is that repairs, replace- 
ment, physical revamping, and new 
equipment are liable to cost more 
next year than now. 

A third is that in many cases an 
investment in equipment to-day will 
in many cases earn immediate profit. 

A fourth, often most potent of all, 
is that equipment purchases made to- 
day will create a pyramid of employ- 
ment, and indirectly enlarge the pur- 
chaser’s own market. 

Well organized in some communi- 
ties, inadequately organized (as is 
natural) in some others, the Re- 
habilitation Committee’s first line of 
attack is to advise with organizations 
which need equipment and have cash 
but are unwilling to spend it, or by 
whom the benefits of spending now 
have not been realized. Sometimes 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Forbes Business Pictograph 
Shows Strength on Pacific Coast 


ALES planners should at the 
present time be paying special 
attention to California. 

In addition, there is encouraging 
fundamental improvement in Wyom- 
ing and Idaho; in Arkansas and 
Maryland ; in Texas and North Caro- 
lina; and in New Hampshire. 

The outstanding feature of change 
since the previous Pictograph is that 
a number of marketing territories 
heretofore relatively weak now com- 
pare more favorably with last year 
than at any time since June first. 

Especially interesting are: 

Gary, Ind. Business not as good as in 
early November peak, but purchasing 
power still substantially ahead of the 
earlier Fall. 

Charleston, S. C. Decline from early 
Fall peak half as great as in 1931. 

Rockford, Ill. At very low ebb early 
in the Fall, business has increased al- 
most continuously since. 

Canton, Ohio. Business throughout 
the Fall extremely steady. Last year, 
fell almost continuously from Septem- 
ber first. 

Akron, Ohio. 1931 Fall business fell 
almost fifty per cent. from October 
peak. Decline this Fall less than half 
as great. 

Evansville, Ind. Last year’s substan- 
tial decline from early Fall levels has 
not been repeated. 








How to Read 


1. If you want to know where 
business is relatively best, good, not 
so good, and poorest To-day, study 
the areas marked A, B, C, D. 

A is best. 

B is next best. 

C is relatively bad. 

D is very bad. 

2. If you want to know where 
changes are taking place that will 


affect business To-morrow, where 
business continues to improve, has 
recently improved, or continues 





the Pictograph 


downward, 


SS 


All comparisons are made with 
the same time a year ago. 


study the shaded areas. 


Continued improvement: ris- 
ing lines with arrow pointing 
upward. 

Recent improvement (may 
be temporary): broken ris- 
ing lines with upward arrow. 
Trend continues downward: 
falling lines, with arrow point- 
ing downward. 








Dayton, Ohio. In early Fall, business 
was scarcely more than half last year’s. 
Present percentage much better. 


Middletown, Ohio. For two months, 
business totals have been better than in 
previous two months. 


El Paso, Tex. 
trend reversed by 
throughout this Fall. 


Fresno, Calif. Recent average of 
business better than in earlier Fall and 
much better than late Summer. Last 
year, business dropped nearly to Sum- 
mer levels. 


Last year’s seasonal 
steady increase 


Waterbury, Conn. Relatively good 
pre-Christmas business and payrolls. 


Southeastern New Mexico. Recent 
business levels substantially better than 
in earlier Fall. 

Oakland, Calif. Business near and at 
times above last year’s level since late 
October. 

Abilene, Tex. After improving steadi- 
ly for over three months, business now 
almost at last year’s levels. 

Harrisburg, Pa. Business totals have 
increased throughout the Fall. Last 
year, they declined after October. 

Springfield, Mass. Weak in early 
Fall, steady increase since October. 

Charleston, W. Va. Late Fall busi- 
ness has shown steady increase, as 
against last year’s ten per cent. decline. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Thoughts on the Business of Life 


VERY trouble is an opportunity 


to win the grace of strength. A 
trouble is a moral and spiritual task. 
It is something which is hard to do. 
Strength is increased by encounter 
with the difficult. Every day we are 
blessed with new opportunities for 
the development of strength of soul. 
—George Hodges. 


All business men dislike change 
from the status quo, because they 
have adjusted their affairs and prac- 
tices to the existing rules of the game, 
and hate to think about new adjust- 
ments.—Frank A. Vanderlip. 


I do not care to fool any man; 
when he discovers | have fooled him, 
he will do me more harm than my 
cunning did me good.—FE. W. Howe. 


Energy will do anything that can 
be done in this world; and no cir- 
cumstances, no opportunities, will 
make a man without it—Goethe. 


The more sales you expose yourself 
to, the more sales you will make. 
Printers’ Ink. 


My philosophy of life has been to 
let the future take care of itself. You 
cannot devote your mind or time to 
scheming and planning for your own 
future without injury to the work 
you have on hand at the moment. 
You must do what you can the best 
you know how each day. Obviously, 
you cannot have your mind absolute- 
ly absorbed in what you are doing 
and at the same time be worrying or 
strategizing about your own future 
activities or ambitions. A man must 
get his reward from his work. Work 
itself is the best, the only reward. 
The right kind of man, with the right 
kind of record, seldom has to seek 
position or office. Usually the office 
seeks him.—James Couzens. 


Good counsel is better than a great 
army.—German Proverb. 


Get the habit of deep breathing. 
It helps to increase health and 
strength; it also builds better mind 
and spirit—R. L. Alsaker, M.D. 


A Text 


Take heed, and keep your- 
selves from all covetousness: 
for a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the 
things which he _ possesseth. 
—Luke 12:15. 

Sent in by G. E. Kendall, 
Salem, Ohio. What is your fa- 
vorite text? A Forbes book ts 
presented to senders of texts 


used, 


We are 90 per cent. alike, all we 
peoples, and 10 per cent. different. 
The trouble is that we forget the 90 
per cent. and remember the 10 per 
cent. when we criticize others.—Sir 
Charles Higham. 


Gold comes from Mines; Dollars 
from Minds.—Anon. 


Give the company’s customers the 
attention and treatment you would 
give them if this were a _ grocery 
store and there were a hundred other 
grocery stores competing for that 
customer's business—The Kodak 
Magazine. 


| would have you cultivate a gentle, 
sincere courtesy which offends no one, 
but wins everybody.—Frances de 
Sales. 





What man does not alter for the 
better, time alters for the worse.— 
Anon. 


LOYALTY 


Speaking of things that go to make 
A man of sterling worth— 

The one with LOYALTY to-day 
Is the salt of all the earth. 


Who's loyal to his Boss, his job, 
And faithful through and through 
To all the very finest things 
That he can be and do. 


Who’s loyal to his own home-town, 
His ideals and his friends, 

And faithful to his better self 
On which so much depends. 


Who’s loyal to his highest dreams 
His faith, his God, his creed; 
For if he’s true to all of these— 
Then he is true indeed! 
—Sidney J. Burgoyne and Evelyn 
Gage Browne, Copyrighted. 


E sure you are right, then go 

ahead. Although many times sub- 
sequent events have proved in my 
case that I wasn’t quite as right as | 
thought I was, nevertheless 1 have a 
certain amount of impetuosity which 
tends to action rather than to intro- 
spection, and | never aim to realize 
hundred per cent. efficiency or per- 
fection. For, after all, if we make 
progress in the right general direc- 
tion it is as much as we poor mortals 
can aspire to.—John Hays Ham- 
mond. 


Strong governments can move 
quietly, whereas weak governments 
have to make showy gestures.—Wal- 
ter Lippmann. 


Yesterday is an outlawed account. 
To-morrow is a risky promissory 

note. 
To-day is real money—invest it. 
—The Silent Partner. 


I believe in work, hard work and 
long hours of work. Men do not 
break down from overwork, but from 
worry and dissipation—Charles E. 
Hughes. 


The progress of the world depends 
upon the men who walk in the fresh 
furrows and through the rustling 
corn; upon those who sow and reap; 
upon those whose faces are radiant 
with the glare of furnace fires; upon 
the delvers in mines, and the work- 
ers in shops; upon those who give to 
the Winter air the ringing music of 
the axe; upon those who battle with 
the boisterous billows of the sea; up- 


on the inventors and discoverers: 
upon the brave thinkers.—Robert 
Ingersoll. 


That which we acquire with most 
difficulty we retain the longest; as 
those who have earned a fortune are 
commonly more careful of it than 
those by whom it may have been in- 
herited.—Colton. 


Seeing that men get the chance to 
develop, broaden out, and help them- 
selves is merely insuring to them 
the opportunity which God intended 
should be theirs—H. W. Casler. 
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enables Anaconda 
to adapt its products to an 
ever widening range of uses 


Pasian metallurgists and research engineers ago would have seemed fantastic ... q Anaconda 





never cease their study of Copper and Copper- 
alloys... perfecting the old, developing the new, 
“custom-building” to the special needs of today, 
anticipating needs to come. The resulr— Anaconda 
Metals are finding an ever wider range of usefulness. 
@ The American Brass Company is producing 


special Copper-alloys for purposes that a few years 


Wire & Cable Company is busily engaged in devel- 
oping new and improved types of electrical conduc- 
tors... @ Anaconda Lead Products Company and 
Anaconda Zinc Oxide Department, by progressive 
research in the field of white lead and zinc oxides, are 
continually expanding the uses of these Anaconda 


products in the paint, ceramic and rubber industries. 


‘Anaconda (Copper 
\ ANACONDA Mining (ompany 
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.-.B. C. Forbes Observes... 


















































ending less discouragingly than 
did 1931. 

Whereas the second half of last 
year brought little but declines and 
despair, the country is to-day on a 
- moderately higher basis than it was 
on at the beginning of July. Also, 
instead of despair, hopefulness pre- 
dominates. 

Developments since the election 
have been, on the whole, fairly re- 
assuring. The opening of the final 
session of the Hoover Congress pre- 
cipitated no alarm. In fact, the event 
was accompanied by encouraging 
movements in the security markets 
and by some betterment in certain 
commodities. 

The financial world looks for a 
preponderance of constructive legis- 
lation, rather than the 
reverse, between now 


: much can be said: 1932 is 
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This Year Ending 
More Encouragingly 
Than Last 


The hysteria which finally char- 
acterized war debt discussions had an 
unsettling effect both here and in 
Europe. Both Britain and France 
were badly advised concerning the 
state of public sentiment throughout 
this continent. Had conditions been 
accurately conveyed to them, they 
would not have concentrated upon 
remission of the December 15 instal- 
ment, but would have paid it and 
concentrated upon pleas and reasons 
for thoroughgoing revision between 
now and next June. The prospect is 
that by then the desirability of bring- 
ing all war debts into manageable 
shape will be recognized and that 
this country will agree to some ar- 
rangement approximating the spirit 
revealed at Lausanne. 

Economic developments lately have 


been rather colorless. Modest ad- 
vances have been counterbalanced by 
modest recessions. Stocks and bonds 
have fluctuated indecisively. Quiet- 
ness has been a reassuring feature. 
The commodity price level, after a 
long-sustained, unspectacular ad- 
vance, experienced a setback but is 
still appreciably above the mid-year 
minimum. Some industries are do- 
ing a little better, others aren’t. Rail- 
way car loadings, electric power con- 
sumption and employment returns 
are about in line with expectations; 
while showing no pronounced gains, 
they demonstrate that the checking 
around mid-year of the long down- 
swing has not been followed as here- 
tofore since 1929 by serious relapse. 
In brief, the country, for the most 
part, has been marking time during 
recent weeks. 
Passage by Congress 





and March 4. A special 
session would not up- 
set influential financia! 
circles. They are assum- 


of a broadly-based sales 
tax calculated to yield 
substantial revenue is 
hoped for and regarded 








ing that President-elect 
Roosevelt will select a 
capable Cabinet, that at 
least its most important 


as almost assured. In re- 
sponsible financial circles 
less importance is attach- 
ed to the exaggerated 





members will be repre- 
sentative of the nation’s 





popular notion of what 
Fr legalization of beer would 























best Democratic brains. ack UP do for the country. 

Incidentally, choice of 1? Selling of securities to 
Senator Carter Glass as Roe establish tax losses may 
head of the Treasury pusi 6° affect the market be- 
would disappoint, mainly go DUSiness tween now and the end 
because of his age (sev- y * of the year. On the 
enty-five) and of the | Vv other hand, the short ac- 


state of his health. Men 
of large affairs would 





like to see such stalwarts 
as Owen D. Young and | 
Melvin A. Traylor in the 














count, in relation to the 
day-to-day volume of 
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Cabinet, but it is under- 
stood that neither would | 
be willing to accept any | 
official position. 








trading, is far from 
nominal, and covering 
operations may more 








| than outweight tax sell- 
ing. Necessitous liqui- 
dation apparently has 
practically run its course. 
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TIME-SAVING NEWS 





A Digest for Busy Men 


MONEY 
and BANKING 


Debt Payments Flurry 
Exchanges and U. Ss. 
Gains Gold. Circulation 


in Seasonal Rise 


OW INTEREST RATES CON- 

TINUE in spite of the usual tend- 
ency toward firmness at this season of 
the year. There has been a barely per- 
ceptible trend toward stiffening of 
money rates thus far in December, and 
there may be a further tendency in this 
direction before the turn of the year, 
but nothing more than a slight firming 
is anticipated, and the general rates con- 
tinue near the lowest in a decade. 


Interest Rates 


2 Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
atl MeMee. -sidicncsccnaens 1% 1% 22% 
G0:90: Day "TiMlsseciacsices VY yy 3 
Commercial Paper ........ 1% 1% 3% 
New York Rediscount..... 2% 2% 3% 


XCHANGE MOVEMENTS ehave 

been rather sharp in the past fort- 
night, at least compared with their usual 
stability. Excitement over war debts 
and the various European payments due 
the United States at this time have led 
to considerable professional speculation 
in the exchanges and have thus resulted 
in the wider movements. 

Sterling has been hit the hardest and 
has dropped to the lowest quotations on 
record, at around $3.15. The Continental 
currencies have also been weak, and 
further gold movement is probable, es- 
pecially from France, though a tend- 
ency toward stability has appeared more 
recently. 

Meanwhile, the United States con- 
tinues to gain gold, and the Federal 
Reserve System reports total gold hold- 
ings at over $3,050,000,000 in its latest 
statement. This is a recovery of nearly 
$500,000,000 in gold from the year’s low 
which was reached on June 15th, when 
the European drain on our gold stock 
came to an abrupt halt. The latest 
figures for United States gold holdings 
are also the highest of the present year. 


IRCULATION figures have been ad- 
vancing, but only moderately and 
hardly as rapidly as might be expected 
from a seasonal standpoint. Demands 
for gold and other circulative media will 
probably increase rather sharply be- 
tween now and the end of the year, due 
to the usual holiday demands. 
Brokers’ loans continue irregular but 
with a good tendency upward in re- 
cent weeks. The latest figure of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
shows total loans to brokers at about 


HOW R.R INCOME IS SPENT. 
(BASED ON CLASS I. REPORTS for LAST YEAR) 






NET 
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MATERIAL, 
SUPPLIES 
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18-5 % 







$390,000,000, or a gain of nearly $40,000,- 
000 in a single week. 

The New York Stock Exchange re- 
ports total loans to brokers at around 
$338,000,000, or a gain of nearly $13,000,- 
000 in a single month, since these re- 
ports are issued monthly, compared with 
the weekly reports of the Federal Re- 
serve. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
are undergoing their usual seasonal in- 
crease, but are still running moderately 
behind the corresponding weeks of last 
year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





District 1932 1931 
DOW ROME isensccnsnd $2,525,668,000 $4,041,457,000 
SNS. cscavewedacswncics 285,678,000 456,798,000 
Philadelphia .. 268,158,000 389,474,000 
Cleveland . 292,792,000 454,759,000 
Richmond 171,812,000 9,277,000 
Atlanta 118,637,000 187,331,000 
Chicago ceccce 552,581,000 922,016,000 
St, Lewis: icsex 137,497,000 214,004,000 
Minneapolis 90,322,000 131,846,000 
Kansas City 137,132,000 215,116,000 
EMRE: cnisicenaddonacce 268, 127,563,000 
San Francisco ......... 398,859,000 547,760,000 





RAILROADS 


New High for Year as 

Earnings Practically Equal 

Last Year. Car Loadings 

Hold Well Despite Sea- 
sonal Slump 


ONTINUED IMPROVEMENT is 

still in the picture for the railway 
systems in spite of the usual substantial 
reactions from the high points of late 
Summer. 

Total car loadings for October were 
the highest of 1932, and the traffic fore- 
cast for further improvement is being 
borne out. At approximately this same 
time in September, the writer hazarded 
a guess that railroad earnings for that 


month might exceed September of 1931 
and thus be the first time in several 
years that this had occurred. That 
prophecy was overly optimistic, but Oc- 
tober indicates it almost fulfilled, with 
earnings of $63,839,000, or only % per 
cent. below 1931, when class 1 profits for 
October were $64,000,000. 


REIGHT TRAFFIC has gone into 

its anticipated decline, but this is 
largely a seasonal movement and the 
more important comparison is with the 
corresponding weeks of last year. In 
this respect traffic is holding up very 
well. 

The latest figures show loadings not 
so far from 500,000 cars per week, com- 
pared with a high point of 650,000 cars 
in mid-October. As has previously been 
pointed out, that record is quite certain 
to stand as the highest for 1932, and 
the year-end declines are normal from a 
seasonal standpoint. F 

As a matter of fact, the decline this 
year has not been as large as usual and 
recent loading figures are running only 
about 12 per cent. below the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. This 
is the smallest percentage decline which 
loadings have shown for over a year 
past and compares with declines of as 
high as 40 per cent. during some of the 
Summer months. 


NEW CZAR for the Western rail- 

roads has finally been appointed in 
the person of H. G. Taylor, formerly 
manager of public relations of the car 
service division of the American Railway 
Association. Mr. Taylor becomes com- 
missioner for the Western systems and 
will fill a long felt need in representing 
the Western lines and bringing better 
co-operation among the individual roads. 


PRICES 


Selling Well Balanced and 
Market Shows Little 
Change in Fortnight 


ESISTANCE TO SELLING has 
marked the commodity markets 
through the early part of December. 
The uncertainty regarding war debt 
payments and the resultant nervousness 
in foreign exchange rates has precipi- 
tated a good deal of selling in important 
domestic commodities. Declines have 
been slow and gradual, however, sell- 
ing has been well absorbed, and there 
have even been satisfactory recoveries 
to place general prices back around the 
levels which prevailed toward the close 
of November. 
Most of the monthly averages have 
continued their gradual recessions and 
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are anywhere from a fraction to three 
or four per cent. under the high points 
of early Autumn, but still well above 
the extreme lows of last June. 


Commodity Price Indexes 
Month Year 


Latest Ago Ago 
Oe ae ere 133.898 134.700 140.401 
UMRUNONE Din. c0i:.05s00:00 6.8855 6.9658 7.9123 
Bureau of Labor........ 64.4 65.3 70.3 


The Irving Fisher weekly index of 
wholesale commodity prices has also 
been giving ground, but slowly and frac- 
tionally. Based on average prices for 
1926 as 100, the latest index figure is 
still about 60, compared with a high of 
63 early in September and with a low 
of 59 around the middle of June. The 
current index figure compares with 
about 68 a year ago, and with 80 at the 
close of 1930. 


Latest Commodity Prices 
2 Wks. Year 


Latest Ago Ago 

Wheat, No. 2 red....... $ .64 $ 63% $ .73% 

Corn, No. 2 yellow..... 40 42% 53% 
2 a ere 26% .27 .38 
SE Bevin asc cer da ness bac 3.55 3.75 4.35 

> AR ei ee 08% 08% 06% 
PN TEN scence nse.es 2.85 2.92 3.15 
pO ee 12.50 13.00 17.00 
isoe. 2 OP bila.......20% 13.50 13.59 15.51 
Steel, Pittsburgh ...... 26.00 26.00 29.00 
OS RRC ener re 3.00 3.00 3.85 
DD ex siie neue vsinceana 5.25 5.38 6.50 
ame, EB. St. Lotis...... 343 3.15 S37 
PIT. Foss cain: </ucacarbiSia ne vialaiddislai” Sea 23.62 20.65 
EE Gahiacncsnvesnrccnus 5.80 6.25 6.10 
MINE 7% <cssnaniatainae a0 soars 322 3.27 4.25 
SMR gras cvotciala h lese\aicinia 125 125 .103 
SOUOMEDD ap sinvaivie. anes cee 98 .98 71 


GRICULTURAL PRODUCTS have 
been irregular but generally slight- 
ly lower thus far in the present month. 
Some of the earlier declines have been 
cancelled by recent recovery and wheat 
for early delivery shows a slight ad- 
vance, but most of the important staples 
are a little below the quotations current 
near the close of November. 

Cotton prices have been under a little 
more pressure, and spot quotations were 
off more than $5 per bale before later 
recovery. Steel prices are reported 
somewhat softer, though the official 
quotations are being supported in hopes 
of renewed demand after the turn of 
the year. Miscellaneous metals have 
slipped back a bit, but recessions have 
been fractional and prices are still hold- 
ing above the extreme lows of early last 
Summer. 


SHIPPING 


Higher Passenger Rates 
for Winter Season. New 
Italian Liner Makes Debut 


ORLD SHIPPING NEWS ocon- 
tinues to include frequent launch- 
ings and maiden voyages, but less active 
planning for new ocean tonnage. The 


second of the Italian Line’s new trans- 
Atlantic liners, the Conte di Savoia, has 
completed her maiden trip, not so many 
weeks after her sister ship, the Rex. 
The new liner is over 48,000 tons and 
the first trans-Atlantic passenger vessel 
to be stabilized by a genuine gyro sys- 
tem. The three unit stabilizer plant 
was installed by an American company. 

Meanwhile the Olympic of the United 
States Line is undergoing a complete 
overhauling at Southampton, and will 
probably not go back into service for 
another two months. 

Spurred on by German and Italian 
passenger vessels, to say nothing of the 
new French liner, Normandie, Great 
Britain has partly reconsidered holding 
up further work on the new Cunard 
liner. Conflicting reports have followed 
one another regarding the future of this 
great ship whose keel has long been laid, 
but on which work has been at a stand- 
still for many months. Shortly .after 
announcing that work would soon be 
resumed, there have been later rumors 
that the proposed super-liner will be 
scrapped and two-smaller and speedier 
boats built in her place. Nothing very 
official has been announced, however, 
and shipping circles appear still to ex- 
pect Cunard to complete her giant, thus 
far known only as 534. 


LE IGHER PASSENGER RATES have 

been re-instated in the trans-At- 
lantic service, though the advances are 
not particularly large. Shortly after the 
beginning of the month, the chief mem- 
bers of the Atlantic Conference ad- 
vanced first class, cabin and second class 
fares approximately six per cent., while 
other classifications were also raised 
slightly. 

On a basis of the usual differential 
between Summer and Winter rates and 
a number of additional charges, the new 
rates represent an increase of around 10 
per cent. for the superior accommoda- 
tions. Such advances, however, com- 
pare with the drastic reduction of 
around 20 per cent. made early last 
Summer, so that the present rates are 
still not so very far from the lowest for 
the Atlantic service in a decade. 


LABOR and 
WAGES 


Employment and Payrolls 
Hold Recent Gains. A. F. 
L. Demands Shorter Time 

and Job Insurance 
ONTINUED BETTERMENT is ap- 
parent in the more recent reports 
for both employment and payrolls, not 
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only in many individual states but for 
the nation as a whole. 

The recent reports show that the gains 
made during late Summer have been 
held to a satisfactory degree, consider- 
ing the usual seasonal movement, and 
the Federal Reserve Board has reported 
a slight increase of one per cent. in its 
adjusted index of national factory em- 
ployment, the latest figure being at 61 
per cent. on a basis of the 1923-25 aver- 
age. 

The textile and shoe industries, both 
of which showed spectacular advances in 
August and September, have receded 
appreciably, but this is largely a sea- 
sonal movement, and on an adjusted 
basis the indexes are still well above 
the low points of the year. 


ABOR DEMANDS have grown 

somewhat more aggressive and in- 
sistent in official circles, as indicated by 
enunciations at the recent convention of 
the American Federation of Labor in 
Cincinnati. General sentiment at the 
Convention crystallized into definite 
plans for a strong campaign to force the 
five-day week and the six-hour day, as 
well as a concrete plan for state unem- 
ployment insurance. 


Resolutions were even presented look- 
ing to a new amendment to the Con- 
stitution which would limit working 
hours to six a day and working days 
to five a week. The Convention also 
stressed the desire that wages be kept 
at undisturbed levels in conjunction 
with the shorter working time to result, 
automatically in most instances, in an 
increase of the wage rate. 


COTTON and 
GRAIN 


World Cotton Crop Drops 

Sharply as U. 8S. Ginnings 

Decline. Wheat Prospects 
Recede 


ORLD COTTON CROP is still es- 

timated at the lowest in nine years 
in spite of some higher estimates here 
and there throughout the globe. Ac- 
cording to the latest report by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the world crop 
of cotton for the present year is es- 
timated at 23,400,000 bales. This com- 
pares with over 27,000,000 bales last year 
and with a five-year average of a little 
over 24,000,000 bales from 1927 to 1931. 


Lower production in the United States 
appears to account for the greater part 
of the reduction, but the Egyptian crop 
has also been reduced more than thirty 
per cent. Another large increase in the 
U. S. estimate brings this figure to over 
12,700,000 bales, but still far under the 
1931 yield of 17,000,000 bales. 


Ginning figures are running well under 
last year, meanwhile, as a result of the 
reduced crop and generally smaller con- 
sumption. The Bureau of the Census 
reports a little more than 10,500,000 bales 
of cotton ginned from the crop of 1932. 
This compares with more than 15,000.- 
000 bales in the same period of last 
year, and with nearly 12,000,000 bales 
two years ago. 
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..PRING WHEAT estimates. are 
necessarily rather indefinite at this 
time, but many authorities have been 
expecting a considerable reduction from 
the 270,000,000 bushels which was of- 
ficially estimated as of October Ist. In 
some circles a decline of 20,000,000 to 
60,000,000 bushels in the estimate on 
Spring wheat production for the North- 
west has been anticipated. 
Winter wheat prospects are also re- 
ported declining, according to Kansas 
advices. 


U.S FARM INCOME DECLINES AGAIN 


(IN BILLIONS of DOLLARS —LAST 2YEARS ESTIMATED) 
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CANADA 


Wheat Exports More Than 


1929 1930 1931 


Double Last Year as 
British Purchases Mount 
YUSINESS' STATISTICS indicate 


continued irregularity in the indus- 
tries of the Dominion, but most of such 
figures are holding up fairly well. Car 
loadings on Canadian railroads are in 
their seasonal decline, but are still hold- 
ing above the extreme low points. Con- 
struction contracts are off about 10 to 
12 per cent. from a year ago, while pow- 
er production is almost exactly the same 
as in 1931. 

Wheat favors Canada this year in a 
very definite measure, and the heavy ex- 
ports from the Dominion have helped 
greatly in ameliorating further process 
of deflation. Latest figures on wheat 
production show the crop at around 
431,000,000 bushels, and it is significant 
that Great Britain has increased its pur- 
chases of wheat from Canada by around 
160 per cent. over last year, according 
to recent estimates. 

Export clearings of Canadian wheat 
have nearly doubled in the past year. 
with a total of more than sixty million 
bushels in the first three months of the 
current crop year, against only about 
thirty-three million bushels in the same 
period of 1931. 


INTERNATIONAL 


War Debt Problem Again 


to the Fore. Germany 
Gets a New Government 


NEW DEAL ON WAR DEBTS 
has probably been the most im- 
portant point of international discussion 
and world interest in the past fortnight. 
Both Great Britain and France have 
made fairly frantic attempts to convince 
America that she is making a grave mis- 
take in holding out for payment of the 
December installments. 
Both outgoing and incoming adminis- 
trations appear to be much more open 








Via the Sunshine Belt, 
and the Orient 
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Round «eWorld 


S7AD 


26,000 miles Round the Globe in famous 
President Liner luxury for only $749 First 
Class! Visit 21 ports in 14 different coun- 
tries, 85 cities or more, if you wish. Take 
85 days or six full months — stopping over 
as you like, continuing on other President 
Liners that sail weekly from New York and 
the Pacific Coast to the Orient and Round 
the World. All have every stateroom out- 
side... spacious public rooms and sunny 
decks .. . outdoor swimming pools. e New 
York-California from $175 First Class, $135 
Special Class. Investigate economical 
roundtrip fares on President Liners, and 


low one-way water, one-way rail combina- 
tions. Get full information from your local 
railroad or travel agent, or... 


Dollar Steamship Lines 
and American Mail Line 


24 Providence St., Boston - 1105. Dearborn St., Chicago - Union Trust Arcade, 
Cleveland -514 W. 6th St., Los Angeles - 604 Filth Ave., New York - 152 Broad- 
way, Portland, Ore. -311 California St.,San Francisco - 338 E. Broadway, San 
Diego - Fourth at University, Seattle - 217 Bay St., Toronto, Canada 
465 Howe St., Vancouver, B. C. - Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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Nearly 500 Inquiries 
from a Single 


Page Advertisement 


In FORBES Magazine 


The fact is significant. 


True, returns from advertising are affected by 
a number of things, and a program may be do- 
ing a thoroughly sound job without much visible 
reaction. However, such a volume of inquiries 


does indicate unusual reader interest. 


This characteristic of FORBES makes it par- 
ticularly valuable as an advertising medium. 
Active business men who will voluntarily show 
such interest in any single advertisement must 
be careful readers of the publication. Evidently 
it is read thoroughly. 


You are meeting unusual problems in finding 
customers in the turmoil of new people, new 


products and new programs. 


FORBES Magazine is of exceptional advertis- 


ing value at this time. 


~»: 


Advertising Director 
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to argument and discussion on the war 
debt problem than either Congress or 
the American people. Indications are 
that after the December 15th pay- 
ments are made, the world is faced with 
either a new deal on such war debts 
or with practical European default at no 
distant date. 


HE NEW GERMAN GOVERN. 
MENT has gotten away to a seem- 
ingly good start with General Von 
Schleicher taking over the reins from 
Von Papen after President. Von Hinden- 
burg had called upon Hitler, the Nazi 
chieftain, to form a cabinet of his own. 
The offer to Hitler was surrounded with 
a good deal of limitation, however, and 
Hitler refused to consider such an offer. 
The Schleicher cabinet presents no 
very drastic changes, and it appears that 
the Government will go on much as it 
did before, with only a slight pretense 


_of upholding the parliamentary forms. 


No show-down in the Reichstag is ex- 
pected, at least, until early next year. 


STERLING EXCHANGE SETS NEW LOW RECORD 


(RANGE zz PER CENT of PARITY SINCE WORLD WAR) 
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WASHINGTON 


Final Lame-Duck Session 

Meets Expected Troubles. 

Prospects fdr an Extra 
Session in 1933 


HE SEVENTY-SECOND'- CON- 

GRESS, which convened early in 
the present month, has already met up 
with the difficulties of a fairly even bal- 
ance between the parties, which is like- 
ly to continue to block a good portion 
of the legislation which the Democrats 
propose in the present sitting. Defeat 
of the prohibition repeal bill was the 
first important matter on the calendar, 
though the “beer bill,” now up, may 
have a slightly better chance. 

On the assumption that the present 
session cannot get together for any truly 
constructive work, there are those, in 
fact, who are hoping that the present 
body will be noted in history more for 
its place of prominence as the last “lame 
duck” session of Congress rather than 
for any more notable achievements. 

That the Democratic leaders are 
working hard for concerted action, how- 
ever, is indicated by the announced plan 
that this year’s Christmas recess will ex- 
tend only from Friday until Tuesday, 
and that there will be only a one-day 
recess at New Year. 


N EXTRA SESSION of the new 
Seventy-third Congress, which will 
come into official being on March 4th of 
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next year, is one of the important, but 
as yet unsettled, topics of discussion. 
President-elect Roosevelt has not given 
any definite sign as to whether he will 
favor the calling of such an extra ses- 
sion or not. 

President Hoover has stressed the 
sales tax, international debt and a bal- 
anced budget as the chief points in his 
final message to Congress, but it is 
doubtful whether this session will be 
able to finish up such important busi- 
ness. If an extra session is called, it 
would probably assemble in the late 
Spring or early Summer of 1933. Such 
a session would perhaps specialize on 
farm relief and war debts. 

Mr. Hoover’s budget message con- 
tained his definite approval of a 24% per 
cent. manufacturers’ sales tax as a 
means of raising revenue for the opera- 
tion of the Government. 

Other features of the budget message 
include the following: Failure to sug- 
gest payment of the bonus; failure to 
discuss the debts; curtailing by $127,- 
000,000 gratuities to war veterans; with- 
holding of further aid for highways and 
waterways pending better times; drastic 
reductions in the pay of civilian work- 
ers in Navy yards; customs service ap- 
propriation cut of $205,000 from the 
item for collecting customs revenue, due 
to decline in receipts. 


Forbes Business Pictograph 
(Continued from page. 13) 


Savannah, Ga. Business _ slightly 
stronger relative to last year than it 
was in early Fall. 

Brunswick, Ga. Extremely steady Fall 
business as against last year’s Novem- 
ber drop. 

Pensacola, Fla. November business 
showed slight pickup, against last year’s 
drop. 

Syracuse, N. Y. October and Novem- 
ber business remarkably even, as against 
pronounced drop last year. 

Houston, Tex. Fall peak came later, 
and drop has been less sharp than last 
year. 

Terre Haute, Ind. Business has in- 
creased steadily throughout the Fall. 
Last year’s peak came at beginning of 
November. 

Winona, Minn. Substantial increase in 
business since early Fall, as against 
decline last year from October peak. 

Holyoke, Mass. Fall rise more pro- 
longed than last year. 

New Haven, Conn. Increasingly strong 
since middle of October. 

Waco, Tex. Last year, business 
started sharp decline in late October. 
This year, best levels have been main- 
tained. 

Joplin, Mo. Business in recent weeks 
steadier than last year. 


ARRY GUY TAYLOR, former 

Nebraska newspaper man, was ap- 
pointed commissioner—“umpire”—for 
Western railroads. Mr. Taylor also be- 
comes chairman of the Western Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives. 


How to Get Your Share of a 
Business Increase 


(Continued from page 12) 


it persuades such companies to make, 
now, purchases scheduled vaguely for 
“next year.” Sometimes it brings 
about the liberalization of equipment- 
purchase policies, so that companies 
which have recently been buying only 
items which will pay for themselves 
in one year are now buying on a 
two-year or three-year basis. Oc- 
casionally it is helpful to a local man- 
ager of a branch plant in getting 
company headquarters to authorize 
needed expenditures previously held 
back under blanket instructions. 


N many cases, companies or in- 

dividuals willing to make capita! 
expenditures really lack funds. The 
Committee has no money to lend, but 
sometimes is able to put the prospec- 
tive purchaser in touch with available 
capital. In some cases local bankers 
cooperate. And a surprising number 
of companies is springing up whose 
sole business is to finance the re-de- 
sign and re-equipment of obsolete 
hotels, apartments and offices which 
can be made rentable, or to assume 
the entire load of financing produc- 
tive, “self-liquidating” factory equip- 
ment. 

But in still other cases, Rehabilita- 
tion Committee members run bang- 
up against the stone wall of “No 
capital expenditures now. We'll 
wait.” 

That many such companies and 
boards of directors and presidents 
will wait too long, is a foregone con- 
clusion. 

Meanwhile, their more alert com- 
petitors are getting ready for the to- 
morrow which may at any time be- 
come to-day. They will get their 
share of to-morrow’s business—be- 
cause they will be equipped to deliver 
It. 


About Important People 


aerate J. FULLER, for the last 
fifteen years senior vice-president of 
the Central Hanover Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, New York, was elected president of 
the New York Title & Mortgage Com- 
pany. Mr. Fuller will also act as chair- 
man of the executive committee. 


Richard F. Hoyt, of Hayden, Stone & 
Company, succeeds Motte T. Cohu as presi- 
dent of the Aviation Corporation. 


Thomas P. Healy, at one time counsel 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
has been appointed associate general coun- 
sel of the New York Central Railroad, 
succeeding the late Clyde Brown. 


David Williamson was elected president 
of the Maryland Coal Company. 
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3 out of 4 ducks 


winter near 


NEW ORLEANS 


Of course, you have heard about the good 


hunting near New Orleans. You can bet 
that it is true, because 75% of the water- 
fowl west of the Alleghenies winter in this 
neighborhood. There’s plenty of ducks, 
geese and snipe. And if dawn one fine 
morning finds you in a blind, just expect 
a good day’s sport. That’s not all. Within 
two hours of New Orleans there is fine 
fresh and salt water fishing. And in town, 
fairways are green all year. Thoroughbreds 
are racing, night clubs are gay till the small 
hours. This is the Paris of America, center 
of a “happy hunting ground.” Come on 
down. Travel rates were never lower. 
Write us now or come in when you arrive. 
We will make all arrangements for you. 


ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE fe 
315 Camp St., New Orleans 


MARDI GRAS — FEBRUARY 23 TO 28 











POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable information for in- 
vestors and traders in our helpful booklet. 
Ask for J-6 


Accounts carried on conservative margin. 


(Hishoim & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 























The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the ad- 
vertiser 1s based 


upon its essential 
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Special Offer: 
B. C. Forbes 


Books 








Books are worthwhile 
Christmas Gifts for 
Business Men and Women. 


Outside of Money— 
what are your Assets ? 


‘Just what do you get out of business besides money? What is life to you—what 
are you worth to yourself and others? 


What are your assets as a human being? How do you rank in courage, in happi- 
ness, in the affection of your associates? 


Can you laugh at a depleted bank account? Can you enjoy the riches that 
cannot be bought with money? 


Have you your share of spiritual wealth—of love—of joy—of the things that even 
the poorest in money may have in fullest measure? 


The world is yours to enjoy if you will only be a human being—if you will only 
look beyond your ledgers—out into life, art, literature, nature, music. 


How can you get the most out of life? . 
Read B. C. Forbes’ inspiring book— 
“HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF BUSINESS” 


That book will make you FREE! Free of petty worries, of wrong thinking, wrong acting. It will 
show you that there are a thousand things more important than money—and by changing your outlook 
on life, it will help you to make more money—and make it happily. 


Here are a few things this book tells: 


—how to differentiate between Success —how to get joy out of family life —how to win good will 

and $ucce$$ —how to enjoy work —how to avoid being a slave to work 
—how to win a maximum of happiness —how to avoid the beaten paths —how to be a dead-game sport 
—how to get the. most out of a moderate —how to create —how to treat competition 

income —how to make the best of your education —how to tell the things worth winning 
—how to work with people —how to keep up your courage —how to develop the qualities essential 
—how to have faith —how to hold on to your job to real success 
—how to be a good salesman —how to be a popular executive —how to laugh and grow rich 
—how to think right —how to organize yourself —how to learn the value of friends 
—how to get what you go after —how to keep your business from going —how to develop good taste 

to pieces 


This is only a partial list, of course, there are hundreds of valuable pointers to happiness and success. 
The value of a book like this cannot be measured in dollars and cents—regardless of the price. You will 
find it a treasure of inspiration and sound counsel. 


256 Pages. Regular Price $2.50. Special Price $2.00 
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Other Books by B. C. Forbes that have given 





Inspiration and Incentive to many Thousands 


FORBES EPIGRAMS 


A thousand thoughts on life and business! 

Edition after edition of this inspiring book has been printed— 
and the demand for it increases. 

Completely indexed so that you may quickly find a gem on 
every form of human aspiration, motive and action. 

A wonderful help for sales bulletins and speeches. An ideal 
present, bound in flexible leather. Stamped in gold. 


165 Pages. Regular Price $2.00. Special $1.50 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 


Fifty personal interviews by B. C. Forbes clearly showing 
the vast difference between the old and the new leaders. The 
book goes back over fifteen years of business leadership to the 
stirring days of Andrew Carnegie—Robert Dollar—Henry Frick 
—and George F. Baker, and takes you to the rim of the new 
era in business. A veritable history of American enterprise 
and vision. 

453 Pages. 50 Full Page Illustrations. Regular Price $3.00. 
Special $2.25 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING THE WEST 


The romance of the West told in the stories of fourteen men 
who are the torchbearers in modern Western civilization. Here’s 
all the romance of enterprise and courage. A book as thrilling 
as fiction—an epic of adventure and daring. A vivid picture of 
the development of desert and plain, of oil and the -mines, of 
shipping and export. 


343 Pages. 15 Full Page Illustrations. Regular Price $2.00. 
Special $1.50 


KEYS TO SUCCESS 


This book alone will not unlock success for you. But it does 
show you how to use the keys that fit the doors of Opportunity. 
Every page will give you a thought—every word is a seed. It’s 
one of those books that become a man’s companion. 


An invaluable help to every business man, young or old, who 
is not too narrow-minded to benefit from the guidance of others. 


255 Pages. Regular Price $2.00. Special $1.50 


AUTOMOTIVE GIANTS OF AMERICA 


- Undoubtedly the most courageous, daring and aggressive in- 
dustry today is the Automobile Industry. 

Hard times have not stopped America’s Automotive Giants— 
They go ahead—they look ahead! 

Who are they ?—What manner of men are they? B. C. Forbes 
knows them and tells you about them in this book. 

Here are some of the men he brings you: Walter P. Chrysler 
—Albert R. Erskine — Henry Ford — Harvey S. Firestone — 
Charles F. Kettering — Alvan Macauley — Charles W. Nash— 
R. E. Olds — Alfred P. Sloan, Jr.— H. H. Timken and many 


more. 





305 Pages. Regular Price $2.50. Special $1.50 


PLEASE NOTE: 





Due to the fact that these books will be auto- 
graphed, only cash orders will be accepted and 
no approval orders will be filled. Please mail the 
coupon at once so that the books may reach the 
recipient in time for Christmas. A handsome card 


announcing your gift will be sent in your name. 


DETACH AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! THE EDITIONS ARE LIMITED. 


(] Forbes Epigrams—$1.50 
— Keys to Suecess—$1.50 


Cc] How to Get the Most Out of Business—$2.00 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York | 15D 


Send one copy each of the following B. C. Forbes Books: 


(1 Men Who are Making America—$2.25 
(7 Men Who are Making the West—$1.50 
(1) Automotive Giants of America—$1.50 
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Street No., City and State 
Each book is to be autographed by B. C. Forbes as follows: “To (Recipient’s Name), B. C. Forbes.” 


[1] Check here if this is a Christmas gift, and a suitable Christmas Card will be sent in your name. If there are more than one 
recipient, please give names and addresses and books wanted on a separate sheet attached to this coupon. 


REMITTANCE MUST Your Name 
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The $s in Inventions 


held last week for the first time in 

two years, there was ample evidence 
of the feverish activity with which 
new materials and machines are now 
being created, and older machines made 
absolete.* 


|: every aisle at the Power Show, 


OMETHING New in Cutters. One 

machine which attracted a lot of at- 
tention will cut delicate glass tubing or 
heavy glass rods, synthetic resins, tough 
alloy steels, or even silicon carbide or 
diamonds—and cut them as clean as a 
whistle. It is even claimed that it will 
cut the hardest of all cutters, tantalum 
carbide. ($s in Inventions, October 15, 
1932.) 

I saw one bar of tooled steel which at 
one end had been cut at high speed in 
the usual way. This end was discolored 
from the heat of cutting, and was burred 
at the edge. The other end had been cut 
by the new inachine, and was smooth as 
a mirror. A cross section of a nickel 
tube that had been cut looked as if it 
had gone through a polishing operation 
afterward. But it hadn’t. 

The secret of the new machine is that 
cutting is done under water and at slow- 
er speeds than are usually applied to 
such difficult substances. Incidentally, 
the cutting wheels have to be replaced 
less often than in dry cutting. 


OPPER, Copper, Copper. Wrought 

copper piping which, because of a 
patented method of making connections, 
can now be installed almost as cheaply 
as steel pipe (and in some cases more 
cheaply) was another interesting exhibit. 
The fitting for this pipe, like the copper 
fitting described in this department No- 
vember 1, 1931, depends on the capillary 
action of melted solder. It will withstand 


“Rei, “How to Get Your Share of an In- 


crease in Business,’ page 12. 


4 NHE buyer is getting more for his 
money to-day than ever before. 
This is a fact and a credit to 
automobile manufacturing ability, but 
the real status of prices cannot be de- 
termined without a comparison between 
yearly prices themselves and between 
such prices and purchasing power. 

It is significant, therefore, when John 
N. Willys, chairman of the Board of 
Willys-Overland, comes forward to 
make these last comparisons. Pointing 
out that commodities, farm products and 
incomes have been reduced about 50 per 
cent., he comments that cars selling for 
$750 and less have decreased in price 
only a little over four per cent. in the 
past three years. While Mr. Willys’ 
statement undoubtedly is a hint of the 
Willys-Overland offering for 1933, this 
doesn’t impair the truth of his remarks. 

At this writing, the lowest priced, full 
sized model of any automobile on the 
American market lists at $410. In 1928 


New Machines by the 
Dozen — Low-Cost Cop- 
per’s New Uses — Quiet 
- for Large Loads and Small 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


a pullof somewhere around 4,000 pounds. 

The lightness of this new copper pip- 
ping is especially valuable in boats, au- 
tomobiles, or anything else that moves. 

At its present low price, copper seems 
sure to break into many new fields. An- 
other interesting exhibit was thin cop- 
per sheeting in rolls 30 inches, or even 
50 inches wide. The widest is so light 
that it weighs only an ounce to the 
square foot. This new material is being 
used, sandwiched with layers of asphalt, 
for low cost, almost indefinitely durable 
roofs, but it is equally as useful for mak- 
ing water proof containers, for auto tops, 
or even for wrapping pipes to be buried 
in the ground. I saw rolls of this thin 
copper sheeting backed with fabric at 
the annual meeting of the Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute in October, and am told 
that it can also be covered with wall 
paper to form a special surfacing for 
shower baths or other wet places. 

Interesting, too, is copper alloyed with 
beryllium, which is said to have by far 
the highest tensile strength ever known 
in a non-ferrous metal. At the same 
time it has great resistance to fatigue 
and high electrical conductivity. Because 
of its resistance to abrasion, screens 
made from it can be used in sifting 
abrasive materials. A spring made of 
beryllium copper has been mechanically 
deflected more than six million times 
without failing. 


THER Significant Exhibits. An auto- 
matic water softener operated by a 


one-third horse power motor, which 
without operating supervision will main- 
tain a hardness of water at a pre-deter- 
mined point. 

A silent power chain that is only three- 
sixteenths of an inch from pin to pin, 
for driving motion picture apparatus, 
sign flashers, etc. 

A larger silent chain that will drive 
from both sides—a dozen shafts if nec- 
essary. 

A device which makes it possible for 
very small motors to start very large 
loads. (Higher power-factor is one re- 
sult.) 

An air cleaner for low pressure boil- 
ers (5 to 15 pounds) which cannot be 
effectively cleaned with steam. 


ED HAIR; High Heels; Mechanical 

Training. In Berlin, Germany, if the 
police are looking for a fugitive five feet 
ten inches tall with red hair, blue eyes, 
and a cauliflower ear, headquarters can 
almost instantaneously produce an index 
card for every previously recorded man 
with this combination of characteristics. 
The secret is a key-operated card index 
now being introduced to business use. 
Stores can quickly find all stock records 
of (for example), “women’s pumps, 
goatskin, high heels, bright colors”; per- 
sonnel departments can instantly locate 
all previously interviewed “experienced, 
married, centerless grinder operators of 
age thirty to forty who also have other 
mechanical training.” Refiling is simple; 
cards are dropped back in any order 
whatsoever. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in his department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 


Car Prices Still High? 


More Economical Trans- 

portation May Be Real 

Goal of 1933—Financing 
Follows Sales Drop 


By PHILIP H. SMITH 


this same model listed at $385 and the 
year before the price was $350. In 
other words, transportation could be 
bought for less when incomes were 
more, though admittedly not of the 
same quality. This disparity between 
prices and income becomes more patent 
every day as consumers successfully re- 
sist the lure of finer cars. 

Current sales figures may easily be 
trying to signal that it is the minimum 
one has to pay for a car rather than 
greater dollar values that governs to- 
day’s buying. Will makers grant this 





to be a fact and bring out lower priced 
transportation ? 

It seems that they will. 1933 prices 
will be lower and if they don’t drop to 
pre-depression levels, they will at least 
come part of the way. Until now the 
efforts of manufacturers have been to 
make transportation better; the next 
step looks to be to make it cost less as 
well. 


EW MODELS Here. With Chrysler 

announcing the new Plymouth and 
General Motors following promptly 
with the 1933 Chevrolet, the lineup of 
the “Big Three” gradually takes form. 
Ford still keeps his plans dark and it 
will be several weeks before the Master 
of River Rouge shows his new line. 
More rumors are now being made than 
cars. A few weeks ago there was to be 
a Ford six, which would have given 
all three producers like-powered prod- 
ucts, but now the six is highly uncer- 
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tain. As usual there will be nothing 
definite until Ford himself says “go.” 


INANCING Off Sharply. Bureau of 

Census data on automobile financing 
for the first nine months of this year 
tells the story of smaller car sales and 
lower values. By comparison with the 
corresponding period of 1931 the num- 
ber of new cars financed declined 46.7 
per cent., thus coinciding very closely 
with output, and the total value of such 
financing fell 47.4 per cent. Used car 
financing made a better showing. The 
decline in number of used cars financed 
was only 30.8 per cent., while the value 
of such financing dropped 37 per cent. 


INANCE Methods. Several years 

ago there was sharp controversy 
over the respective merits of recourse 
and non-recourse financing. (The re- 
course plan calls for the dealer’s en- 
dorsement of all time-payment paper; 
the non-recourse does not. If cars are 
repossessed under recourse the dealer 
has to make good to the finance com- 
pany; under the non-recourse plan the 
finance company is responsible and must 
sell the repossessed car.) When the con- 
troversy died down the recourse method 
had won. 


About two years ago the small non- 
recourse house began to appear again. 
The large recourse houses handle the 
bulk of -the business, but in certain lo- 
calities non-recourse is liked. What fu- 
ture developments will be is hard to 
say, but there is certain to be a re- 


weighing of the methods if the non- 
recourse method gains in favor. 

Incidentally, finance houses are in a 
unique position. Generally speaking 
their income exceeds their disbursements 
by a very large margin; collections on 
old business roll in faster than new 
loans can be made. 


RODUCTION Gains Slowly. No- 

vember output is almost certain to 
have been larger than October produc- 
tion, but the gain may be a little disap- 
pointing. A month ago it looked as if 
the quantity production car was going to 
be turned out in great numbers to stock 
dealers, but the getting under way was 
slow. Neither Ford nor Chevrolet will 
contribute heavily to the total, Chrysler 
being the only concern to register heavy 
output in the month. That should make 
December a better month and so con- 
tinue the curve upward. 


AIL-HIGHWAY User Amnesty Off. 

The agreement to refrain from urg- 
ing or opposing the passage of specific 
legislation by the various state legis- 
latures, which was part of the first ac- 
complishments of the Joint Committee of 
Railroads and Highway Users, has been 
called off. (See Forses, Nov. 1). Upon 
further deliberation it was recognized as 
impracticable to ask either party to 
cease their activities. It must be con- 
ceded that the agreement was not as 
favorable to the highway users as it 
was to the rails, inasmuch as there are 
many bills already introduced which 
have as their objective regulation and 
restriction of truck use. 


**Dear Mr. Editor: ”’ 


Letters from Forbes Readers 


“In the straw vote we have taken about 
our office, ForBES MAGAZINE received 87 
against 2 for other magazines. 

“For inspiration and for that intuitional 
good judgment about which Solomon has 
so much to say, Forses has no rival.”— 
J. KINDLEBERGER, president, Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Company. 


“You are playing a most important 
part in properly moulding thought under 
to-day’s serious conditions, and are helping 
leaders keep their feet on the ground 
where they belong. 


“Your courage, force, tact and human- 
ness is refreshing. Keep up the good 
work!”—A, SCHINDLER, sales manager, 
Central States, Purina Mills. 


“IT do not know how many years I have 
been a subscriber to Forbes, but it has been 
many years, and I have always enjoyed 
and profited greatly by reading its con- 
tents.”—WiLL1AM CANDLER, Atlanta Bilt- 
more, Atlanta. 


“If more editors had your courage it 
would have a tremendously constructive 
effect."—Hucu W. Lone, president, Dis- 
tributors Group, Incorporated. 


“Congratulations on your 15th Anniver- 
sary ! 

_ “May you continue, with augmenting 
lorce to obtain the ultimate goal of 
Forpes—the hastening of the brotherhood 





of man through the universal acceptance 
and practice of the Golden Rule. 

“Your issue of November Ist . . . unus- 
ually interesting . . . informative as well.” 
—W. H. Upson, Jr., secretary-treasurer, 
The Upson Company, Lockport, N. Y. 


“More ‘Useable’ information is con- 
tained in your November lst issue than 
in any single issue of a business magazine 
coming to my attention before.”—G. E. 
STEDMAN, vice-president in charge of 
market planning, The Cramer-Krasselt 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


TELEGRAM: “The anniversary issue is 
fine. I congratulate you.”—W. A. Jones, 
president, Cities Service Company. 


“My congratulations on the very inter- 
esting Recovery and Reconstruction issue 
of Forses.”—Lewis H. Brown, president, 
Johns-Manville Corporation, New York 
City. 


“In the writer’s opinion, the Fifteenth 
Anniversary Issue of Forses MAGAZINE 
is the outstanding publication of the year.” 
—M. G. O’Harra, vice-president, Norge 
Corporation. 


“Permit me to congratulate you on the 
Fifteenth Anniversary issue, and on your 
many years of really constructive service 
to the business world.”—Bruce Moran, 
Fitzgerald Advertising Agency, Inc., At- 
lanta. 
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EXTRA 
DIVIDENDS 


* . 


As AN investment in good 
cheer, Canada Dry always 
pays extra dividends . . . 
there’s more flavor, more 
sparkle, more downright en- 
joyment in The Champagne 
of Ginger Ales. 

A man’s drink and a gen- 
tleman’s drink, Canada Dry 
adds a charm and refresh- 
ment to every occasion, in 
business as well as at home. 

There’s a new large size 
and new low prices. 


CANADA 
DRY 


The Champagne of Ginger Ales 


\ 4 

















Pensions for 
Employees 


Two workers reach the age when 
they should be retired. 


One is a veteran of a concern 
that has no pension provisions. 


The other will receive from his 
employer a Prudential check, the 
first of a series that will reach him 
monthly no matter how long he 
lives. 


Which worker would you prefer 
to be? Which employer? 


THE PRUDENTIAL 

1 INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Edward D. Duffield, President 

HOME OFFICE - - NEWARK, N. J. 





| 


FRUDENTIAL 


Employers, please 
pg write for 


TRENS "A Little Book 


@*LTAR 
About Pensions” 


| SHA peaveen 
































Odd Lots 


Prudent investors safeguard their 
holdings by buying Odd Lots. It 
gives them that greater margin 
of safety obtained by diversifying 
purchases. 


For safety, you too’ should 
counterbalance your holdings by 
buying Odd Lots. 


Our booklet “Odd Lot Trading” 
jully explains the features of this 
method of investing. 





Ask for F. 555 


100 Share Lots 


John Muir& ©. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway New York 


Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 

















TheN atthe Siniasienn 
Company 


QUARTERLY 
DIVIDENDS 








No. 115 on Common Stock of 244% in Com- 
mon Stock (at the rate of 1 /40th of one share 
for each share held); and 


No. 46 on Preferred Stock of 144% incash ‘at 
the rate of 75 cents per share) 


Will be paid on January 3, 1933 to respective 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on December 5, 1932 

Robert Sealy, Treasurer 


GENERAL MILLS, Inc. 


PREFERRED 
STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


November 30, 1932 











} 


Directors of General Mills, Inc., announce the declara- 
tion of the regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share 
upon preferred stock of the Company, payable January 2 
(933, to ell preferred stockholders of record at the close 
of business December 14, 1932. Checks will be mailed 
Transfer books will not be closed. 


(Signed) K. E. HUMPHREY 
Treasur 
Gop Mepat Frour 








THE PLANETARY THEORY OF 


MARKE THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS gnp 
FORECAST 


te pO 
ors, and gi — 
caning Mipehck Fockictiens thes Eve 
Catire history of the Stock Exchange. 
James Mone. gh i: nd. 160 pa 


1 il- 
in . trated with 10 plates. ¢ is book . 
deals with major and most minor up and 
j eifects. aan n INDIC ONS 
analyzed, 


to the causes and 
Fon tase, fe3s sss, eae Seeeaes sneaks 
L art Soak prenaid fox $6.00 or C.0-D. $5.22, Waite for 
FREE prospectus of contents. cde 
Maghnai Pub. Co., Box 237 D., Brentwood Hts.,Los Angeles 
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Intermediate Prospects Improve and Protected 
Trading Purchases Appear Justified Once More 
ins TY 
By R. W. SCHABACKER 
NHE slow, gentle and _ irregular further near-term extension of the cur- 
sagging which we previously sug- rent recovery. 
gested for the early part of De- 


cember has materialized fairly satisfac- 
torily. In the second week of the 
month, however, prices executed what 
appears to be at least an intermediate 
turn and are currently hovering quietly 
once more a few points above the ex- 
treme lows of early December. 

This upward turn came just slightly 
above the levels which we forecast last 
issue although the Dow-Jones and Trib- 
une averages came within a fraction of 
a full point from our stated objectives. 


We are therefore willing to allow that 
our abjectives were reached and may 
thus continue with our previous fore- 


cast for at least a fair intermediate re- 


from such a turn. 

| ae far this recovery will go is the 
next question. From a somewhat 

longer-term standpoint we are not yet 

convinced that all danger is past for 

further sinking back into new low 


covery 


ground, but we do feel that the market 
has acted well in the past few weeks, 
and that there is a gradually improving 


major up- 
and the early 


for renewal of the 
ward trend between now 
part of next vear. 

As we have noted in past articles, we 
should consider the approximate price 
levels of late September as the critical 
resistance zone for determining whether 
the market can negotiate this major 
upward resumption. If prices can rally. 
at any time in the future, through such 
resistance, then we should be highly 
encouraged not for further major 
advance, but that the long bear 
market pattern had been definitely 
broken and reversed. 

The above considerations apply to the 
longer-swing movement, however. For 
the near-term future we should hardly 
expect the market to give such an early 
signal, but that does not preclude some 


chance 


only 


also 


‘ 
| ddzance release 


by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article. 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. 


T IS not very easy to set definite 

objectives for such an early upward 
continuation, but we should place the 
extreme limit of probability at around 
63 for the Times average of fifty issues, 
as charted above, 70 for. Dow-Jones, 
62 for Standard and 88 for the Tribune 
average. We may stress the point that 
we are by no means as certain that such 
prices will be reached this month as we 
are that they would prove the furthest 
extremes to which a recovery would 
be likely to go at this time. 

To progress to even  nearer-term 
movements, we should not be surprised 
at some slight hesitation, irregularity 
or modest recession from current levels 
to precede even an intermediate re- 
covery for December. The advance 
from our early December bottom turn 
has been a little too sharp to be healthy, 
and we should rather welcome a slight 
sagging of a point or two before inter- 
mediate recovery is resumed. 


think the chances 

are good enough for higher prices 
this month to justify some moderate 
buying on a small trading campaign 
basis, especially if we get the sagging 
of a point or two mentioned above, be- 
fore resumption of strength. For trad- 
ing purposes. we should place fairly 
wide stop-loss orders on all such pur- 


N any event, we 


chases, at around two points, on the 
average, below the bottoms of early 
December. 


For the long-swing investor, we con- 
tinue to advise holding an accumulated 
position up to perhaps 70 per cent. of 
the stock wanted for the next bull 
cycle, and this proportion may be in- 
creased if trading stops are used as 
noted in the above paragraph for our 
short-swing program. 

DECEMBER 9th, 1932 


will be 


Rates on request. 
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Wall Street Poimters 


of various classifications has been 

stressed in previous articles and 
from such a standpoint the turn of the 
year will result in further theoretical 
changes on a seasonal basis. For in- 
stance, the department store stocks 
should pass their peak of profit and 
popularity with the Christmas buying 
season. Our previous recommendations 
on this group have not worked out very 
well at this writing but we should con- 
tinue to favor R. H. Macy for long-pull 
holding. 

On the other hand, the new year 
should see railroad freight traffic at sea- 
sonally low levels and thus help to pro- 
vide a buying point for this group. An- 
nual reports for the rails will make 
gloomy reading but if the better per- 
formance of freight traffic is maintained 
in comparison with last year we think 
the market will pay more attention to 
such improvement than to past history. 

We are still favorable to the rails for 
long swing investment, especially on the 
outstandingly strong roads. A recent 
statistical tabulation shows that Union 
Pacific, Atchison, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Reading, Norfolk & Western, Missour’- 
Kansas-Texas and Pennsylvania can all 
cover fixed charges on traffic approxi- 
mately equal to the extreme lows of last 
Summer. 


S EASONAL GROUP MOVEMENT 


NDUSTRIAL EARNINGS for the 

first three quarters of 1932 show bet- 
ter profits this year than last for Gil- 
lette, Noranda Mines, National Distill- 
ers, Public Service of Northern Illinois, 
Tidewater, and Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia. 

Companies which turned a 1931 loss 
into a 1932 profit, for the first nine 


months, include United Carbon, Con- 
tinental Oil of Delaware, Amerada, 
Phillips Petroleum, American Com- 


mercial Alcohol, and Atlantic Refining. 

While such observations do not con- 
stitute specific recommendations for 
purchase, it may be noted that the bulk 
of gains over last year is being shown 
by the oil group. In the September 
15th issue we noted this improved long- 
term performance of the oils but sug- 
gested temporary and partial profit-tak- 
ing in this classification until the end 
of the year. 

Practically all of such issues have de- 
clined materially since that advice was 
given and we now feel that repurchase 
may be made on this long-term basis 
and with an eye to the probability that 
annual reports for the petroleum and 
refining companies will be superior to 
practically all other groups. 


ADIO AND THE ELECTRICS. 
Toward the end of November a 
Federal consent decree directed that 
General Electric and Westinghouse 
Electric must divest themselves of one- 
half their Radio Corporation stock hold- 





ings within three months, and all of 
such holdings within a longer period. It 
seems probable that this Radio stock 
will be distributed to stockholders of 
the two companies. 

General Electric has such a large 
capitalization outstanding that the im- 
mediate distribution would hardly exceed 
around one-twelfth of a share of Radio 
for each share of General Electric held. 
In the case of Westinghouse there is a 
more perceptible amount in sight, for 
one-half of this company’s holdings 
would mean approximately one-half 
share of Radio for each share of West- 
inghouse, based upon participation of 
both the common and preferred, which 
is the present plan. 


ESULTS OF THE DECREE per- 
haps indicate the Government the 
chief and dubious winner, but there- 
after it appears that Radio comes out 
slightly better than the two electrical 
manufacturing companies, though there 
are adequate benefits for all three. 
In any event, we think any well- 
rounded portfolio should include a 
moderate amount of this triumvirate. 


ELEVISION CRAWLS FOR- 

WARD. All three of the above 
corporations are in the forefront of tele- 
vision development, “when, as and if.” 
Many stock promotions have been per- 
petrated in this field because of its un- 
questioned promise, and a year or two 
ago it was officially stated that television 
was still far away. 

Owen D. Young may have signaled 
earlier opportunity in this field, how- 
ever, when he was quoted as saying 
early this month that “television is 
here,” and that economic conditions are 
the chief deterrent to large-scale com- 
mercial marketing. Such suggestions 
are merely additional arguments for 
scale purchases of Radio Corporation, 
General Electric and Westinghouse 
Electric, for we think they will lead the 
way for this promising new invention 
field when the march finally gets under 
way. 


AX SELLING appears not to hold 
nearly as important a threat to the 
year-end stock market as in previous 
years, due to the new restrictions under 
which losses established on securities 
held less than two years may be deduct- 
ed only from stock profits for the year 
and not from other profit sourcesf The 
new clause should considerably restrict 
year-end selling for tax purposes. 
Readers may be interested in the 
writer’s opinion that the following stocks 
show stronger than the average tech- 
nical strength, on a basis of recent per- 
formance: Allied Chemical, Air Reduc- 
tion, Allis Chalmers, Case, American 
Can, Chrysler, National Biscuit, Union 
Pacific and United Aircraft. 














HE A. W. Wetsel 
Service, Inc., is an organiza- 
tion founded to give investors an 
disinterested and _ in- | 
investment manage- | 
| 


Advisory 


absolutely 
dependent 
ment servcie. 


It has no securities for sale, nor | 
any connection with any other | 
organization whatever. It accepts 
no orders to buy securities on | 
commission or otherwise. | 


In short, its interests are identical 
with those of its clients—to safe- 


guard capital and foster its | 
growth through able manage- | 

| 
ment. 





| Write for informative pamphlet 
| on WHEN To Buy and 
WHEN To Sell. 


| A. W. Wetsel Advisory 
| Service, Inc. 
Chrysler Building.......New York 


























What’s Ahead 
for 1933? 


What opportunities to capitalize? 
What pitfalls to avoid? 
What investments for Recovery? 


NNUAL UNITED OPINION Forecast for 

1933 answers 16 vital Business Questions 
that should help tremendously in building busi- 
ness and investment profit. 


15 Stocks for Profit 


ITH the Forecast we include list 

of 15 stocks selected by. our staff 
as offering profit opportunities for the 
recovery period. 


Get the Facts—FREE ! 


HAT you may test the accuracy of UNITED 

OPINION forecasts for yourself, we will send 
you the Annual Forecast and the list of 15 pos- 
sible Profit-Making Stocks without charge or 
obligation. 


Send for Bulletin F.M.-9 FREE! 


(Please print name and address) 


United Business Service 
210 Newberry St. 


Boston, Mass. 








If you see it in FORBES you can 
use it in your business 








Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
No 841 $41 
No 4,153 21 
No 2,402 90 
No 1,312 ao 
2D 2,474 58 
No 600 129 
No 1,656 43 
No 1,061 5 
No 768 79 
No 10,155 14 
25 1,672 36 
No 1,830 48 
100 450 173 
100 18,658 144 
25 3,077 36 
100 400 19 
50 8,677 58 
2 2,000 r 
No 589 28 
100 2,422 . 268 
100 825 224 
25 2,697 51 
No 203 86 
No 843 46 
100 2,563 137 
5 2,258 27 
20 439 43 
No 2,098 11 
No 3,200 138 
25 4,395 32 
No 770 68 
No 740 89 
No 4,867 7 
No 971 39 
No 512 16 
100 191 194 
No L123 45 
No 1,800 50 
25 7,655 50 
No 4,404 22 
No 1,000 15 
No 341 56 
No 11,610 18 
No 1,000 20 
No 33,673 5 
No 11,477 59 
No 14,218 205 
No 1,733 46 
No 4,743 29 
25 2,530 34 
100 450 162 
10 1,000 26 
1 6,521 4 
No 504 63 
100 516 217 
50 1,689 92 
No 1,050 21 
No 3,502 19 
20 ~=10,938 35 
No 2,256 58 
No 894 16 
No 3,316 29 
100 Sit 22 
No 391 110 
No 28,846 14 
No 5,276 11 
No 639 43 
10 43,500 16 
No 324 20 
No 2,000 1 
No 1,799 14 
No 1,167 30 
No 1,437 27 
No 1,738 4 
100 2,490 164 
No 198 116 
*Including prices on old stock. 
April 30. 





Earns 
1931 


$4.54 
Nil 
674 
0.96 
5.11 
Nilé 
Nilk 
Nil 
Nil 
0.03 
Nil 
Nil 
3.17 
9.05 
9.07 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil? 
2.02> 
6.97 
2.44 
0.19 
17.64” 
Nil 
0.56 
Nil 
4.75 
0.74 
Nil 
3.66 
8.098 
7.64 
0.82 


0.09¢ 
3.34 
Nil 
Nil 
3.60 
3.47 
0.48 
11.82 
Nil 
1.42 
1.80 
0.40 
4.94 
Nil 
3.27 
Nil 
3.54 
Nil 
Nil* 
Nil 
Nilé 
0.02 
0.65 
1.29 
5.55 
4.25 


5.78 
4.03 
2.01 
Nil 

0.14 
1.33 
3.44 
3.71 
2.01 
3.30 
1.24 
1,75 
Nil 

Nil 
Nil 
2.14 
Nil 





(a) Partly extra. 
(f) Year ended May 31. 
(p) Year ended November 30. 
in common stock. 





Earns, 1932 
m=months 


$1.98, 9 m 
Nil, 9 m 


eoreee 


3.01, 9 m 
1.37, 9 m 


1.11,9m 
1.75, 9 m 


Nil, 9 m 





(b) Year ended January 31. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 

(q) Before charges for depletion. 
(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


Air Reduction............0 $3 
Pena MCOTD. «2 isjcs00 ss ae 
Aitied Chemical . ....s2..0 6 
PAG MGARUBETS 2.60.6 cess a 
AOTICAR WAR. 6 kis a sccvn sos 4 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American International..... 
Amer. Locomotive ......... 
American Radiator......... 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... Z 
Asner. Tel. me. Vel. wa scscs 9 
American Tobacco “B”.... 6a 
ABET, WOOIER 06 cocicccccs 
Anaconda Copper.......... 
Armour of 111 “A” .....0.600 
Assoc. Dry Goods.........5- 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 
Atlantic Coast Line........ rs 
Atlantic Refining........... 1 
Auburn Automobile........ 4v 


Baldwin Locomotive ....... 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 
MSSPOMGOE cis ctias)i en 6s kaw oa ae 
Beechnut Packing ......... 3 
Bendix Aviation........... ; 
Bethlehem Steel ........... es 
Borden Company .......... 2 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . 
Brook, Union Gas......... 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 


California Packing......... EP 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1.20 
Se SE aera ae 

BPE G6 PBSC ics isis cscs 
Chesapeake Corp. ......... 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 
CBPURICr MSOED. 6 <5i6si00-b eo 1 
Oe SE aa ener ee 7 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... = 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... lr 
Commercial Credit......... es 
Commonwealth & Southern .. 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 


Consolidated Oil........... re 
Continental Can... .0...05.% 2 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 


Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 
CluCIIE StOel onc sisciec cess : 
Cuban American Sugar.... 


Se is errr 
Davison Chemical......... a 
Delaware & Hudson....... 6 
Del., Lack., & Western.... .. 
Diamond Match........... 1 
Se ee 4 
Du Pont de Nemours...... Zz 
Eastman Kodak........... 3 
Elec. Auto-Lite............ 1.20 
Electric Power & Light....  .. 
DS a | See ree 
General Asphalt............ ah 
General Electric........... 0.40 
General POOGSs....06.66040 0 2 
GONOTAl DRMIG6« i's sca.ccaiess 3 
General Motors........... 1 
General Railway Signal.... 1 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 1 
Be ar 1.60 
GOGMEICR. AAs Bie.c-sinince 0:00 216% Bt 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. 
Graham-Paige Motors...... 
Great Northern Pfd....... 
Gulf States. Steel............ 


(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in stock. 





Forbes Stock Guide 


Long Term 
Price Range 


225- 22; 
1; 
355- 64, 
200- 10; 
158- 39; 


57- 


116- 
199- 
150- 
145- 

55- 
144- 
293- 

96- 


4: 
6: 


5 
5 
5 
7 


17 
34 


’ 


, 


. 
. 


wee 


. 


. 
’ 
. 
, 


. 
’ 


310-112; 
235- 64; 
2; 


166- 
175- 

27- 

76- 
298- 
268- 
154- 
514- 


67- 
145- 

56- 
101- 
104- 
141- 
187- 

82- 
249- 
249- 


85- 
99- 
515- 
120- 
112- 
280- 
141- 
181- 
96- 
141- 
71- 
30- 
183- 
46- 
134- 
63- 
126- 
122- 
60- 
30- 


81- 


174- 
104- 
94- 


97- 
403- 


9: 


’ 


’20-’31* 
29-31 
°24-31 
°20-'31* 
27-31 
25-31 
25-31 
22-31 
"23-31 
°29-31 
°29-31 
°22-"31* 
22-31 
22-31 
°24-31* 
20-31 
°24-31* 
25-31 
*25-"31 
"24-31 
°22-"31 
°23-31* 


; 28-31 


; °29-"31 
; 723-31 


; 22- al 


2 23a) 
: °29-'31 
- "2331 
; 25-31 
9; °23-"31 


3; 
230- 64; 
173- 17: 
255- 10; 
126- 42; 
503- 50; 


265- 70; 


20 


. 
’ 
. 


24-31 
°25-’31* 


26-731 
°26-’31 
°22-31 
’20-31 
"27-31 
°22-’31* 
25-31 
’22-'31* 
’20-’31* 
°26-'31* 
°25-’31 


*20-’31* 
*20-’31 
"22-31 
"19-"31* 
°28-’31 
"22-"31* 
22-31 
’28-’31 
°25-’31 


5; ’23-’31 


’ 


9: 


22 


’ 
. 
’ 


137- 28; 
89- 29; 
282- 21: 


153- 
143- 
82- 
109- 
155- 
61- 
155- 
26- 


21 
9 
14 


’ 
. 
,’ 


’20-’31 
°26-’31* 
’26-"31* 
°28-"31 
°25-"31* 
"25-’31 
27-31 
28-31 


3; ’20-31 


13 


15; 


’ 


°27-"31 
25-31 
"27-31 


4; ’25-31 


(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
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Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices 


63Y%4- 


18%- 
27%4- 


13734- 


(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


30% 


52 
2 
72 
8 
50 


% 
5.9 


8.3 
8.0 
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Thous. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 1931 
No 707 —s Nil $8.73 
100 400 $112 3.44 
No 1,546 28 Nil 
100 350 =112 Nil 
No 661 40 11.49 
No 4,409 59 Nil 
No 14,584 10 0.22 
No 6,400 45 1.20 
No 1,182 10 1.54 
No 9,340 29 0.414 
15 5,518 15 1.69 
No 1,813 28 1.46 
25 2,377 36 6.87 
No 1,464 46 7.433 
25 548 42 3.14 
No 1,909 23 212 
No 300 55 6.51 
No 788 63 Nil 
No 1,438 44 4.81 
No 1,858 39 Nil 
100 828 93 Nil 
No 4,514 23 Nil 
No 2,700 20 1.78» 
10 6,286 17 2.86 
No 1,190 20 0.69 
No 6,255 15 3.47 
100 310 6212 5.47 
No 5,448 19 1.67 
100 4993 153 0.49 
100 1571 121 3.05 
100 1,406 243 14.39 
No 6,825 32 3.29 
25 6,236 28 2.79 
No 15,000 4 Nil 
No 3,161 40 2.01 
50 13,163 89 1.51 
100 450 129 Nil 
No 5,503 30 3.85 
No 3,820 81 0.61 
No 13,131 Nil Nil 
No 1,338 7 0.11¢ 
10 9,000 16 3.64 
No 4921 38 2.47 
25 31,745 28 Nil 
25 3,256 24 Z53 
100 3,724 176 1.92 
100 1,298 179 Nil 
No 12,664 4 1.08 
No 2,162 67 3.88 
No 13,103 44 1.11 
25. 25.735 51 0.34 
10 1,273 16 Nil 
No 1,905 38 0.21 
25 9,850 40 Nil 
No 2,540 13 3.52 
No 2,412 18 1.06 
No 23,659 6 Nil 
No 675 31 1.79 
No 9,001 24 2.00 
25 4,386 38 0.70 
No 2,223 213 9.93 
No 2,082 14 1.04 
No 14,520 31 0.76 
No 2,925 68 2.32 
No 23,254 13 1.46 
No 374 81 Nil 
No 397 16 Nil 
20 600 43 0.49 
No 854 56 0.52 
No 1,464 16 Nil 
10 8,703 199 Nil 
100 1,045 192 S71 
No 3,126 18 1.01 
50 2,586 81 Nil 
10 9,750 17 4.21 


*Including prices on old stock. 
April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. 
(p) Year ended November 30. 


in common stock. 





(a) Partly extra. 


Earns, 1932 
m=>months 


$4.27, 9 m 
1.22, 10 m 
Nil, 9 m 


ie 


ee eeee 


Nil, 9 m 
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eee eee 


se eeee 


se ener 


SooNes 


(g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 
(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


Div. 

Rate 
Hershey Chocolate......... $6 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 2.50 
Hudson Motor............. : 
Interboro Rapid Transit....  .. 
Int. Business Machines..... 6 
Cae. re 1.20 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... Re 
aaa bs i a 
Kelvinator Corp. ..........0:: ie 
Kennecott Copper.......... - 
eS a es 1 
Kroger Grocery........... 1 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
Ee ae | a ee re 3 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 2 
Lorillard Tobacco.......... 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 
lve Laan <a rrr 1 


LEY gh = SR ee e ae e 2 
Mid-Continent Pet......... ; 
Missouri Pacific ........... 
Montgomery Ward......... 


Nash Motors... cscsc0ecss 1 
National Biscuit........006.05 
Nat. Cash Register “A”....  . 
Nat. Dairy Products......... 2 


Nat. 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central......... es 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford .. 
Norfolk & Western........ 8 
North American........... 


Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 
Packatd Motors:........ 60.) 5 
Paramount Publix.......... 
Pennsylvania R. R........ 

Pere Marquette............ i 
Public Service of N. J..... 3.20 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 3 


Radio Corporation ......... 
Remington-Rand, Inc....... ote 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 


Sears Roebuck: 65 oases 
Socony-Vacuum 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 2 
Southern Pacific........... 

Southern Railway.......... 

Standard Brands.....<.... « & 
Standard Gas & Electric... 2 
Standard Oil of California. . 2 


Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 
Stewart-Warner .......... ee 
Studebaker Corp........... 
Texas Corporation......... 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 
Timken Roller Bearing..... 1 
GOMSOTIOUICR <i. oncc csc vcs's 
Underwood-Elliott Fisher .. 0.50 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 1.20 


Union Oil of California.... 1 


RTRHOE), SACS 6 6s dieser etane sina 6 
United Aircraft & Transport .. 
United Corporation........ 0.40 
Oe EL rr 2 
United Gas Improvement... 1.20 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol. . ‘Ko 
a ee ee - 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2 
U. S. Realty & Improve.... .. 
MDs. a Ns rae.0e crs piers 
2 CE eae SaaaCaewe 
Western Union ............ i” 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 
Westinghouse Electric..... He 
Woolworth, F. W.......... 2.40 


(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in stock. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


144- 26; 
74- 20; 
140- 7; 


62- 4; 
255- 83; 
395- 22; 

73- 7: 
201- 7; 


91- 5; 
156- 10; 
92. 15; 
145- 12; 


128- 40; 
96- 14; 
178- 30; 
47- 


104- 38; 
242- 12; 
382- 50; 
GZ 5: 
101- 6; 
400- 6; 


119- 15; 
237- 36; 
149- 7; 
134- 20; 
210- 63; 


187- 26; 


137- 29; 
163- 4; 
154- 5; 
110- 16; 
260- 4; 
138- 32; 
200- 15; 


425- 6; 
58- 2; 
66- 32; 


198- 39; 
48- 8; 
92- 28; 
158- 26; 
165- 6; 


27-31 
24-31 
22-31 


’22-31 
"24-31 
’20-'31* 
’28-31 
23-31 


26-31 
20-31 
°26-’31 
°24-’31* 
°24-31 
23-31 
°24-’31* 


; °24-’31 


28-31 
20-31 
’25-"31* 
’20-'31 
22-31 
’26-’31* 


26-31 
’23-"31* 
"26-31 
24-31 
*20-’31* 


; '26-'31 
; 126-31 
; '24-'31 


25-31 


"26-31 - 


’23-"31* 
’22-’31* 
’20-"31 
°22-31 
26-31 
27-31 
21-31 


24-31* 
27-31 
29-'31 


27-31 
°24-'31 
27-31 
°22-'31 
°22-'31 


; °26-’31 
; 25-31 
; 26-31 
; °22-"31 
; ’20-'31 
; 724-31 


; 26-31 
; '26-"31 
; ‘ae- ol" 
; ’29-"31 


; 23-"31* 
; 729-’31 
; °24-’31 
; 24-31 
; 729-31 
; °29-"31 
; 26-31 
; 29-31 
; 722-31 


2; 27-31 


97- 4; 
262- 36; 


272- 38; 
68- 11; 
293- 22; 
234- 35; 


; "22-"31* 
; 2-3! 


22-31 
20-31 


22-31 
27-31 
22-31 
26-31 
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Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 


High Low 
83 - 43% 
3034- 8 
113%4- 2% 
14%- 2% 
117 - 52% 
341%- 10% 
124%- 3% 
1534- 25% 
103%%- 234 
194%- 4% 
19 - 6% 
18%- 10 
67%4- 34% 
3734- 13% 
3634- 16% 
183%- 9 
62%4- 28 
2834- 10 
60%4- 17 
8%- 3% 
11 - 1% 
16%- 3% 
1934- 8 
467%- 20% 
1834- 6% 
313%%- 14% 
92 - 45 
20%- 6% 
3654- 834 
31%- 6 
iss. = 57 
431%4- 133% 
37 - 16% 
5%4- 1% 
11%- 1% 
23%%- 6% 
18 - 1% 
60 - 28 
28 - 10% 
13%4- 2% 
7%- 1 
40%4- 26% 
37%- IK 
12%- 5% 
3234- 1534 
37%- 6% 
18%- 2% 
17%- 8% 
344%4- 7% 
31%- 15% 
37K%- 19% 
8%4- 1% 
133%4- 2% 
18%- 9% 
2634- 12 
23 - F734 
7%- 2% 
243%%- 7% 
3634- 15% 
15%- 8 
9414- 27% 
3434- 6% 
14 - 3% 
32%- 10% 
22 - 9% 
36%- 13% 
7%- 1% 
18%- 7% 
113%- 2 
10%- 1% 
52%- 21% 
50 - 12% 
18%- 9% 
4314- 15% 
4554- 22 


(b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
j (k) Year ended September 30. 


(s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


Prices 
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20.0 


7.2 
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(e) Year ended 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
(u) Plus 5% 











FORBES for 


Cheap Stocks to Put in 


Christmas Stockings 


By PAUL CLAY 





The Christmas Shopping List 


ETAIL stores are Approx. 
busy these days Div. Price Yield 
advertising end- Borden Company .............. $2.00 23 8.7% 
less suggestions f0r Chesapeake & Ohio ...........- 250 23 108 


Christmas gifts at bar- 
gain prices. The New 
York Stock Exchange 
does not advertise, and 
even if it did, there 
would perhaps be little 
incentive to advertise 
the tremendous declines 
in security quotations of 


Continental 





* Adjusted. 


Can 
First National Stores 
Standard Oil of California 
United Gas Improvement 


2.00 34 5.8 
2.50 49 5.0 
2.00 23 8.4 
1.20 18 6.6 


5-year 

Book Ave. Estimated current 
Value Earns. earnings in the cases of 
$32 $4.34 these stocks vary from 
49 *4 20 52 per cent. to 113 per 
46 «4.29 cent. of the previous 

; five-year average, mean- 

20 4.42 ing the five years ended 
44 2.89 with 1931. Considering 
13 1.41 that industrial and 


railway earnings as a 
whole, available for 
dividends, are equivalent 





the past few years. The 

fact remains, however, that there are just 
as many bargains in stocks as in other 
lines these days and there are plenty of 
arguments for giving securities this yule- 
tide season instead of bridge lamps, loung- 
ing robes or toy railroad trains. 

The fact that stocks have declined in 
value rather spectacularly since 1929 is 
actually an argument for buying them and 
giving them as gifts at this time rather 
than an opposite-argument. The cheapness 
of stocks now is merely one added advan- 
tage for this type of Christmas giving. 
Many issues are selling at levels where a 
few shares cost no more than might usu- 
ally be expended on a gift for some mem- 
ber of the immediate family, and this year, 
as never before, cheap stocks may be put 
in Christmas stockings with a rather defi- 
nite certainty that the gift will grow pretty 
constantly and perhaps quite rapidly in the 
years to come. 

Stock prices are generally low due to 
the depression, but in the accompanying 
list an attempt is made to select a broad 
and safe portfolio to draw from in choosing 
Christmas stock gifts. All of the com- 
panies have weathered the business slump 
in highly satisfactory fashion. 


HE Borden Company is thriving in 
spite of the drop in public consump- 
tion of dairy products; the Chesapeake & 
Ohio in spite of the slump 
in the soft coal trade; 


utilities are suffering. Thus the genius 
and the efficiency are clearly present; and 
these achievements could scarcely have 
been made even by managements of genius, 
but for the special opportunities which 
these corporations respectively possess. 

300k values in the cases of these six 
investments have a great deal more sig- 
nificance than in the cases of other stocks 
generally; for the meaning of book values, 
among those companies which do not in- 
flate their plant valuations, depends upon 
the earning power of assets. The physical 
assets of the six corporations here repre- 
sented have not lost their earning power— 
whereas in many industries such as the 
steel, motor and railway industries, physi- 
cal assets at the present time possess little 
or no earning power in the typical case. 
A steel plant cannot earn anything unless 
it can sell enough steel to cover wages 
and interest and show a profit. 

So it is that assets whose earning power 
is temporarily destroyed by the depression, 
have only a future value; and this future 
value is purely problematical, depending 
upon the extent of the recovery in prices 
and consumption. The assets of these six 
corporations, however, have retained most 
of their earning power; and the book 
values of these stocks represent real worth. 
Furthermore this worth is both present and 
actual rather than future and problematical. 


to less than 2 per cent. 
of those of 1929 and 
less than 3 per cent. of this five-year aver- 
age, a stock which is earning more than 50 
per cent. thereof is remarkable for this 
achievement. Undoubtedly the current 
business depression, as long as it lasts, 
will continue to cut into the earnings of 
all stocks, however fortified; but those 
which have successfully resisted the de- 
pression during the three years to date, 
must be considered to show bright promise 
for the future. 

By taking into consideration estimated 
current earnings, book values, and the five- 
year average price-earning multiples, it 
is possible to arrive at opinions as to what 
would be fair prices for. these respective 


stocks. By “fair prices’ we mean those 
which would properly reflect intrinsic 
values which are actually present now. 


without discounting any future recovery or 
further growth. 


ORDEN, for example, is probably 
earning about $2.30 per share; and 
multiplying this by 15.8 which is the five- 
year average price-earning multiple, the 
suggested value is $35.34. But this seems 
too low an estimate of value since it is 
based upon the most extreme depression 
of earnings. Assuming that future earn- 
ings can scarcely fall below the average 
of the two years 1931 and 1932 for any 
great length of time, we may take this 
average as a basis in 

















































































































estimating value. This 
Continental Can in spite average is $2.98 and 
See nad che deonae: | ESTIMATED 1932 EARNINGS of PORTFOLIO ix PERCENTAGE of 5-YEAR, AVERAGE | would indicate a value 
of cans and the decrease P| = (1932. “ESTIMATES ALSO of $47. The book value. 
in the demand therefor ; 100% SHOWN _IN DOLLARS ) however, is only $32.13 
First National Stores is 90 , = and averaging these two 
prospering in face of the 80 __ figures, so as to use both 
worst decline on record in evidences of value, we 
chain store sales; Stand- 7 a ° - get an answer of $39.56. 
ard Oil of California is 60 me 5 az In other words, a fair 
improving its earnings 26.“ aa we 7 price for the stock even 
with crude oil prices gen- 40 42 a = " PS] i — under present adverse 
erally at panic levels; and 30 K+I* a a = ae | conditions, seems to be 
United Gas Improvement 20 LIZ we 3 ™ bar x oe approximately $40 per 
is maintaining its earn- PS a & 4 E o Ss ot share as compared with 
ings almost at normal at & s) S = - = the market price of $23. 
a time when other public nd We reasonably 


may 
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figure in like manner for each of these 
other stocks respectively. Chesapeake & 
Ohio last year earned $3.49 while the in- 
dicated earnings this year are about $2.72 
so that the average for the two years is 
$3.10. Multiplying this by the five-year 
average price-earning ratio of 9.7, we find 
that earning power alone would suggest a 
valuation of a little over $30. The book 
value, however, at the end of 1931 was 
$49.17 and the average of these two is 


$39.62. Thus it happens that this stock 
also has an indicated present value of 
about $40. 


ONTINENTAL CAN in 1931 earned 

$3.27 while the indicated earnings this 
year are about $2.75 and the average of 
the two is $3.01. Multiplying this by the 
five-year average price-earning ratio of 
13.2, we find that this earning power sug- 
gests a valuation of $39.73. Combining 
this figure with a book value of $46.36 we 
obtain an average of $43 and this ought 
to be a fair price for the stock under pres- 
ent conditions. At the end of the year 
the company had on hand a net working 
capital of $30,706,493 which compares with 
the high record of $34,404,005, made at the 
end of 1929. 

The First National Stores Incorporated 
is making a remarkable success for times 
like these. Its estimated earnings for the 
current year are $5 per share as compared 
with a five-year average of $4.42; and but 
very few stocks indeed will earn more 
this year than the five-year average. For 
the fiscal year ended March 3lst, the stock 
earned $5.52; and the average for the two 
years should, therefore, be in the neigh- 
borhood of $5.26. Multiplying this figure 
by the five-year average price-earning 
ratio, we have an indicated valuation of 
$58.39. 

To be sure the book value is only $20.78, 
but in this industry the turnover of both 
inventories and working capital is ex- 
tremely rapid—so that only a very small 
amount of permanent capital is necessary. 


 ertugpenbaye-e Oil of California during 
the past five years sold at an average 
price of 19.7 times earnings per share— 
which means that the public valued a dollar 
of earning power in the case of this com- 
pany, almost as highly as two dollars of 
earning power in the cases of typical other 
companies. Probably, too, the investing 
public is right; for this corporation pos- 
sesses an almost dominating influence in its 
field. It has a powerful influence over both 
crude oil prices and the prices of refined 
products. 

Indications are that its earnings per 
share this year should be about $1.20; and 
averaging this with the $1.11 per share 
earned last year as we have done for the 
other companies, we get a suggested earn- 
ing power of $1.16. However, this is mani- 
festly too low since the stock is already 
earning more. Hence multiplying $1.20 
by 19.7 we get a suggested valuation of 
$23.64; and averaging this with the book 
value of $44.33, we obtain an answer of 
$34—which, in the opinion of the writer, 
would be a fair price for the stock. 

United Gas Improvement last year 
earned $1.46, while its 1932 earnings are 
estimated around $1.35—so that the aver- 
age for the two years should be about 
$1.405. Multiplying this by the five-year 
average price-earning ratio of 21.5 we have 





























Is Your Investment . 
Policy a 1933 Model 

Or a Relic of 

The “New Era” Days? 


Are your security holdings adjusted to the present market and finan- 
cial conditions? Perhaps you have lost interest in the stocks and bonds 
you are holding for the long-pull. 

Ask yourself if it is not your duty to yourself, your family, your 
estate, to review your position in the light of changed conditions. For 
conditions have most certainly changed since 1929. They have changed 
decisively even in the past few months. Is your investment portfolio 
adjusted to take advantage in the best manner possible of the new 
conditions as they stand today? Isn’t it time for a house-cleaning, for an 
unbiased review of your investment plans and your investment portfolio? 


Is it too late to sell weak stocks? 

Shall | buy now and if so, what? 

Shall | switch from certain securities which show 
me a big paper loss? 

How can | recoup my fortune? 

Is this stock worth holding? 

How can | build up my estate? 


What stocks will advance most profitably in 
the next bull market? 


Where can | get unbiased and reliable, professional 
counsel? 


Forbes Investors Service Department is the answer. This department is 
under the personal direction of R. W. Schabacker, Financial Editor, and 
author of “Stock Market Theory and Practice,” one of the nation’s foremost 
security authorities. This department is answering for hundreds of individuals 
such questions as those proposed above, and many more which may now be 
bothering you as an investor for the long pull. 


List your current investment portfolio on the blank below, or in a separate 
letter, enclose a check for $1 for each security listed, and mail at once. You 
will receive a clear, concise analysis of your portfolio, with opinions and 
practical, definite suggestions for improvement of the investment position. 
The service rate is the lowest we know of anywhere for such reliable, definite 
and unbiased advice. It will immediately bring you up to the minute in your 
future investment program and may mean many thousands of dollars to your 
estate in the next couple of years. 


DON'T PUT OFF THIS IMPORTANT AND EASILY ARRANGED MATTER 
SEND IN YOUR LIST TODAY — NOW 


FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE 12-15 
120 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 

Enclosed find $........ ($1 for each security), for which please analyze the fol- 
lowing, which compose my current investment portfolio. 


Amount Security Price Paid 
Please list additional securities on separate sheet. 
My income allows annual savings of $......... mae | US re in 


cash savings available for additional investment to the above, if advisable. 
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a suggested value of $30.21. Combining: 


this figure with the book value of $13.03 
we obtain an answer of $21.62. In other 
words, the writer believes that $22 per 
share would be an_ ultra-conservative 
estimate of the present value of the stock 
under existing conditions. 


HIS list as a whole appears very im- 

pressive. Not only is it thoroughly 
protected. by genuine asset values, but it 
is also equally well protected by a wealth 
of working capital. Each stock in it ex- 
cept Standard Oil of California is earning 
its current dividend, and this stock is mak- 
ing a temarkable showing of actually im- 
proving its earnings over and above those 
of last year. The indications are that next 
year it should almost earn the current 
dividend rate. Even without Chesapeake 
& Ohio which, with the present dividend, 


yields 10.81 per cent.—the list shows an 
average yield of 6.93 per cent. 

Hence we have here exceptional safety 
of principal together with a 7 per cent. 
income and a prospect of large apprecia- 
tion. While these stocks are selling at 
prices which in some cases are not so very 
far below our estimates of actual present 
intrinsic values, they have large possibili- 
ties of appreciation. 

The values will increase rapidly with the 
growth of earnings as soon as business re- 
covers; and besides this, good standard 
stocks at the peaks of bull markets sell at 
prices from 40 to 100 per cent. above their 
intrinsic values. Thus it would not be un- 
reasonable to hope that a permanent in- 
vestment in this list might in the course of 
a few years show a profit of a hundred 
per cent. or more, which is something, 
even for a Christmas stocking. 


Semi-Annual Index to Forbes 


Volume XXX 
Numbers 1 to 12 


ADVERTISING 
Business Is Learning How to Test Adver- 
a DET acieeheed tae aocan eawseseavere Aug. 1 
New Trends in Advertising............. Dec. 1 


AIR-CONDITIONING 
The Investment Possibilities of Air-Condi- 
tioning. Henry W. Doyle.........+: Dec. 1 
AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY 
Staking a Business Comeback on Style Lead- 
ership. Chapin THOGKins...<......000.04 Aug. 1 
AVIATION INDUSTRY 
Aviation Trades Romance for Business Meth- 
ods. Harwood F. Merrill......... e008 Sept. 1 
BUILDING INDUSTRY 
Will a Revolution in Methods Save the Build- 
ing Industry? Harwood F. Merrill..July 1 
BUSINESS FORECAST 
Article each issue by B. C. Forbes. 
BUSINESS LEADERS 
Business Leaders—Old Style, New Style. B. ~ 


NINE UN alte ene sosiecio esis vas cneeaaneso0a ON 
BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH 
ach _ issue. First insertion, September 1, 
1932. 
CANADA 


America Gains by the Ottawa Conference. 
Rt. Hon. S, M. Bruce, interview with Lucy 
ee IE gia ccicuewt ac ncceesees outa Oct.1 
CHRISTMAS BUSINESS 
What Christmas Means to Next Year's Busi- 
meas. (‘Guage PRGsiiNS.......000.0sc0e Dec. 1 
COCA COLA COMPANY 
“No Saturation Point,’’ Says Coca Cola. Cha- 
EP NEI 6 Ga. did.s:6 590 c6swideetns sewn July 15 
COMMODITY PRICES 
A Forecast of Commodity Prices....Nov. 15 
EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 
The Boss Discovers His Workers Are Hu- 
ETE chee ater thet hele saeeedoleeneda esas Nov. 1 
GENERAL MILLS, INCORPORATED 
Substituting Test for Guess to Win 1932 Mar- 
kets. Chapin Hoskins..................-Sept. 1 
HERSHEY CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
“Why We Passed Up a Million in Profits’. 


CORNOE INMMIIE vc acicsecccsadeasascss Oct. 15 
INSURANCE 

Life Insurance . . . Mother of America. 

EE PT CE TOTES cD | 
INVESTMENT 


What Have We Learned About This Busi- 
ness of Investing? R. W. Schabacker.Nov. 1 


LATEX 
Industry Finds _ Uses for an Old Product. 
EN NN TEE Gs ong cade anccanesesawian Nov. 15 
MANAGEMENT 


Fifteen Years of Management Progress—and 
ka the Future Holds. Harwood F. Mer- 


ee Oe ee eS «74 1 


What’s New ow Management. Each . 


issue of the 1 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


An Appraisal of the Future........... Nov. 1 

MEN OF TOMORROW 
Daniel P. Woolley. By George H. 
MEE. dtibumeedanie ess scedetnsinceseede wens July 1 
Donald N. Sweeny By George H. 
RE ai. si cedniipnactennechees scteccssa ei, 15 





June 15 to 
December 15, 1932 


MOTOR INDUSTRY 
Article each issue. Philip H. Smith. 
Is High Taxation Restricting the Use of Mo- 
tor Vehicles? Paul Seiler.......... Dec. 15 
PRICES ; 
See Commodity Prices. 
PRIC E-CUTTING 
“Price-Cutting Salesmen Get on My Nerves! 


July | 
ay me INDUSTRY 
See Sargent, Fred W. 
RE T AILING 
At Last: The Retail Census. John Guernsey.. 


Aug. 15 
a JOHN D., JR. 
. C. Forbes Interprets John D. Rockefeller, 


7 


ss — Man, Humanist, Philan- 
thropis Re PTT TATE TO Te. Sept. 15 
John D: Rockefeller, Jr.—Second ————— 
ict. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr.—Third instalment 
Oct. 15 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr.—Fourth instalment 
Nov. 15 


RUBBER INDUSTRY 
See Latex 


SELLING 

Salesmanship Says Good-Bye to the Quota 
Buster. Harwood F. Merrill.......... ug. 1 
Every Man Must Be A Salesman. Thomas 
TDD cc chst aa cals dh se chuntecawinan Nov. 15 
How to Get Your Share of a Business In- 
crease. A. W. Roberte0g......scocss Dec. 15 


SARGENT, FRED W. 
Railroads To-Morrow. Interview with Thomas 


MMOEIEES si baphciiassdecaccchuaneseed Oct. 1 
SCIENCE 

New Scientific Miracles Work Business 

Revolutions. Chapin Hoskins........ Nov. 1 
STOCKS 


Wall Street Pointers. Article each issue. 
Forbes Stock Guide. Each issue. 

Stock Market Outlook. Article each issue. 
Paul Clay. Article each issue. 

Should Rich But Losing Corporations Be 
Liquidated? Benjamin Graham...... July 1 
Steck Market Questionnaire. R. W. — 
DRGEE Wax ci atcnk cas tehddewescbacanencs Oct. 

SWEENY, DONALD N. 

See Men of To-Morrow 


TARIFF 
See Canada 
TAXATION 
Ten Pertinent Pointers About Your New 
OREN. WOE BRD. icc ctssennsiea Sept. 15 
Is High Taxation Limiting the Use of Mo- 
tor Vehicles? Paul Seiler............ Dec. 15 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
Is the Dismissal Wage a Solution for Tech- 
nological Unemployment? G. T. pe rag 
WEE Sect dscns eevn ssa cc0cehuasecdadcsctacee 1 
Facts About the Coming Flood of li 
ployment Legislation. Harwood F., ge 


Dec. 1 
Spread Work Now, or— By B. C. — 
De 
WAR DEBTS “s 
~~ Interest Must Come First in Settling 
LSS" Snr Dec. 1 
WOOLEN INDUSTRY 


See American Woolen Company. 
WOOLLEY, DANIEL P. 
See Men of To. Morrow. 
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LITTLE 
LAUGH 


Forbes pays $5 for the best story and 
presents a Forses book for each story 
used, 


He Left Security 


A country club housewife hired a darky 
to carry 3 tons of coal from the curb to 
the basement the other day. A little later 
the housewife discovered that she had no 
money except a $5 bill. Calling the darky, 
who was about half through with the job, 
she asked him if he could change the bill 
so that he could get his pay. 

“No’m,” he replied, “I can’t. But I c’n 
git it changed over at de grocery sto’e.” 

The woman hesitated, trying to decide 
whether to take a chance. 

“Don’t you worry, Missus,’ the darky 
assured her. “I’ll come back wid de 
change. An’ just to show you it’s all right, 
I'll go after it right now, and leave this 
other ton of coal [I ain’t carried in yet 
out in the street as s’curity.”—$5 prize to 
E. Lamy, Princeton, N. J. 


Safety in Numbers 

A bookkeeper applying for a job was 
being interviewed by his prospective em- 
ployer. 

“T presume you fully understand all 
the details of double-entry bookkeeping.” 

“T’ll say so. Last place I worked I 
used triple entry: One set showing ac- 
tual profits for the boss; one set showing 
no profits for the stockholders, and one 
set showing a loss for the Income Tax 
auditors.”—Prize of Forses book to P. 
Holloway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Class in Politics 


“Pa, what’s the difference between a 
statesman and a politician?” 

“A statesman, my son, wants to do some- 
thing for his country; a politician wants 
his country to do something for him.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


Solid Construction 


The manager of the local building firm 
stared at the wrecked village hall. “What- 
ever’s happened?” he asked his foreman. 

The foreman scratched his head. “As 
soon as we begun to take the scaffolding 
away the whole place collapsed,” he ex- 
plained. 

“You idiot!” snapped the manager. 
“Didn't I tell you not to touch the scaffold- 
ing until the wallpaper was up?”—Prize 
of Forbes book to E. Smith, Utica, N. Y. 


Those wishing contributions returned, 
if found unsuitable, will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Skill 


and 
Experience 





What is called Good Luck in business is the logical 
outgrowth of careful planning, experience, organiza- 


tion, skill, personnel, progressive thought and action. 


It is this kind of planning that enables us to design 
and build many major hydroelectric and industrial 
developments— and complete them within the bud¢g- 


eted cost and time. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY of STONE & WEBSTER, INC. 






































